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The vehicle of the hour for todays needs - 


@ For a brand-new thrill in driving 
—and the answer to many a trans- 
portation problem—“Drive a Uni- 


versal ‘Jeep’. 


You’ve never handled a performer 
like this—versatile “Jeep” perform- 
ance...economical operation... 
functional smartness. 


All-Around Performance 


At the slightest touch on the ac- 
celerator, you’re away in a hurry, 
clicking off the miles at speeds up 
to 60 miles an hour. 








And if you have mud and sand to 
get through, or an extra heavy load 
to haul, shift a lever and set all 
four wheels pulling with the mighty 
power of the world-famous Willys- 
Overland “Jeep” Engine. 


Great To Drive 


You'll find the “Jeep” fun to 
drive, for it has a sure-footed feel 
on the road and responds to the 
lightest touch on the steering 
wheel. The short wheel-base 
makes it nimble in traffic, and it 
parks in short spaces. Improved 


springs and cushion seats provide 
riding ease. 


A 4-in-1 Vehicle 


Drive the all-purpose “Jeep” and 
measure it against your needs. It 
will serve you as a handy, econoni- 
cal runabout for town or country. 
You can use it as a pick-up or tow 
truck. On the farm or in industry, 
it does the work of a light tractor, 
and the power take-off makes it a 
mobile power unit. “Drive a ‘Jeep’.” 


Willys-Overland Motors, Inc., 
Toledo, Ohio. 


DRIVE A jeep 


THE 4-PURPOSE VEHICLE—Use it as a Runabout, a Truck, a Tractor, a Mobile Power Unit 
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WHAT'S AHEAD 


WHITE COLLAR MORALE 


In our November 15, 1945 issue, we 
brought you the revealing story of the huge 
inroads being made by the unions into the 
ranks of America’s white collar workers. 
Today, according to Lawrence Stessin, ex- 
ecutive vice-president of the Labor Relations 
Institute, “estimates of the additional num- 
ber of office workers ripe for union picking 
sound almost like the figures of the national 
debt.” 

The blunt truth is that white collar morale 
is far removed from the peak it reached 
during the war. Mr. Stessin will detail 
specific reasons for this “crack-up” in our 
July 1 issue, including a comprehensive list 
of the “gripes”* simmering under office 
workers’ collars. 

The story also features a host of practical 
suggestions concerning just what manage- 
ment can do about the situation, as well as 
a list of 15 essential leadership traits em- 
ployers should look for when selecting a 
supervisory staff. 

Don’t miss “Crack-Up 1n Wuite COLiar 
Morate.” It’s one of the most important, 
most constructive features that has yet ap- 
peared in the pages of Forses—a “must” 
employee-relations story for all top manage- 
ment men. 


THIRD QUARTER FORECAST 


Groggy from strikes and material short- 
ages, the nation’s business men are now 
wondering whether 1946’s third quarter will 
bring relief from further woe and uncer- 
tainty. Having gone through one of the most 
turbulent periods in industrial history, many 
executives foresee a continuation of the cycle 
of strikes and scarcities. A few, on the other 
hand, look forward hopefully to putting 


their long-delayed expansion plans into 
action. 
If you're interested in the views of 


America’s top economists on this all-impor- 
tant subject, read the July 1 Forses, featur- 
ing their business forecasts for the third 
quarter of the year—a quarter that may well 


. be one of the most crucial since the war’s 


end. 

B. C. Forbes’ own forecast for this period 
will also be a headline item, along with 
Gene Robb’s preview of the Washington in- 
fluence on the nation’s economy. 


WAKE UP, AMERICA! 


“America needs an awakening—and needs 
it now!” 

So says William E. (“Bill”) Holler, one 
of the nation’s most dynamic, successful 
sales managers, in a forthright article sched- 
uled for our next issue. 

Warning that present conditions are lead- 
ing some businesses to be lulled into a false 
sense of security, Holler proposes a practical 
program as a remedy, embracing the fields 
of both advertising and selling. 

Watch for “Wake Up, America!”—in the 
July 1 Forses. It’s a story that will not only 
stimulate your thinking but should also 
help put you on the high road to post-war 
success. ' Z 
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Something YOU should look info... 


From basement to roof, Flintkote Build- 
ing Materials will keep your home more 
secure... more comfortable...a healthier 
and happier place to live in. 

In addition, they’ll help keep main- 
tenance costs way down. 

Flintkote Insulating Wool*, for ex- 
ample, assures more even temperatures 
all year round... reduces heating cost 


in winter. Fire-resistant Flintkote As- 
phalt Shingles bring lasting beauty... 
and keep a good roof over your head. 

So, whether you are planning a new 
home, or the modernizing of your present 
one, remember there are Flintkote qual- 
ity materials for most all requirements 
... inside and out. 


*A Fiberglas Product (Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) 


Flintkote Makes Many Things 


In addition to building materials, Flint- 
kote makes a multitude of other products 
... from paper boxes to sound deadeners 
and absorbers... from subway flooring 
to skyscraper roofing... from adhesives 
to expansion joints... from ma- 
rine decking to protective coatings 
for railway cars and structures. 

A background of 45 years of re- 











search and successful experience enables 
Flintkote men, methods, and materials 
to serve you best today. Offices in princi- 
pal cities. THe FiintKote Company, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
N. Y.; 55th and Alameda Streets, 
Los Angeles 54, California; 25 
Adelaide Street East, Toronto 1, 
Ontario. 


































2-Line 
- EDITORIALS 


Prediction: November will reveal Lef. 
ism is losing its allure. 





OPA ceilings will be lifted more 
freely. 





New retail trade peaks impend. 


Defying the law has become the 
favorite pastime of certain labor 
leaders. 








Threatening and throwing mud at 
President Truman the favorite sport of 
others. 


A showdown must come: rule by 
Government, or rule by unions. 





Britain is vigorously expanding ex- 
ports, intensifying scarcity at home. 





Britains have less to eat and wear 
today than during the war. 








America’s No. 1 non-political dis- 
grace: The appalling number of auto 
injuries, deaths. 





Shipping facilities are steadily wid- 
ening, will. 






Most GIs seeking jobs are finding 
them. But not homes. 





Will UN or Russia prevail? Bet on 
UN. 


The taxi boom is ebbing. 


Interest rates are unlikely to go lower. 


Some large stock owners have been 
lightening their loads. 


If a bad break comes, they wil! be 
in position to re-buy. 


Most holiday resorts are already 
booked up. 


Office and household help still is 


scarce, falsifying former expectations. 


Even sizable estates are again in de- 
mand, due to shortage of ordinary 
homes. 


Sales forces are at last being pepped 
up—wisely. 
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“FO.B. LOS ANGELES” is the title of 
ig ex- an eye opening, fact-packed brochure that 
re. has been written and edited for corpora- 
tion presidents, directors, general mana- 
wear ° ° 
gers, vice-presidents, controllers, sales 
managers, chief engineers and other executives whose opinions are Los () eles 
| dis. . : , is : ; 
: asked for in connection with decisions regarding new plant locations. . 
ai no OFFERS INDUSTRY: 
Here, in brief, right-to-the-point form, with interesting illustra- 1. Rich market, expanding with 
. the Westward trend 
wid tions, are the key facts you should know about Los Angeles markets, 2: Watts agen elaine 
labor conditions, industrial stability, growth, water and power sup- largest supply of skilled labor 
, ‘ye: E ee 3. A home owning community 
ply and rates, raw materials, basic industries, agriculture, living and where people prefer to live and 
; . a ‘ detec ‘ ‘ ‘ work 
iding working conditions, transportation, harbor facilities, industrial sites. ' 
4. Lowest general power rate of 
y : : any major U. S. industrial center 
For your copy of this valuable reference on the West’s busiest and 5. Water supply ample for city of 
a oe richest industrial city, just attach coupon to your company letterhead. 7 FEE GE nn: ee 
6. Room for plant expansion and 
decentralization 
Los Angeles City-Owned 7. Low construction costs; year 
DEPARTMENT OF WATER AND POWER nant greeen gunner 
8. Economic stability through di- 
wer. 207 South Broadway, Los Angeles 12, California , versified industry 
1805667 * 9. Magnificent harbor; spring- 
“Serving the water and power needs of t;700;000- citizens” board to all the Pacific nations 
been AN *Special U. $. C o8 shs 
‘ ee a ee 10. Accessibility to the store- 
as of Jan. 28, 1946 - é 
house of raw materials in the 
West and the Far East 
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Here’s the answer to a question that 
top-flight industry is asking. . . 


Santa Clara County has always been a charming agricultural 
valley. But during the past three years, it has also become the 
fastest growing industrial area on the Pacific Coast. 


Quite naturally, industry is asking—“What's so different about 
Santa Clara County? Why this rapid change?” 


Actually, Santa Clara County hasn’t changed. But the thoughts 
of industry have turned to the advantages of decentralized man- 
ufacturing. 


There’s a wealth of room in Santa Clara County—so that indus- 
try doesn’t have to rub shoulders. And the life of the area centers 
around spacious outdoor living. There aren’t slums or tenement 
sections here—but shady, suburban streets of homes and whole- 
some acre and half-acre farms. 


That’s the difference in Santa Clara County. It’s an area for 
healthful living—and that means top production. Couple this 
major advantage with Santa Clara County's location—at the 
population center of the Pacific Coast—and you have a clear-cut 
picture why this area is attracting some of the best known names 
in American industry. 


WRITE FOR THIS FREE BOOK 


"Post War Pacific Coast” contains 36 pages of 
current information about the West and Santa 
Clara County. No cost or obligation—but write 
on your business letterhead. 





DEPT. B, SAN JOSE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, SAN JOSE 23, CALIFORNIA 


SANTA CLARA 





COUNTY oon 


The population center of the Pacific Coast 











READERS SAY 


CONVENTIONS 


The article, “So You’re Going to a Cop. 
vention” by Norman G. Shidle [May 15], 
indeed interesting and quite to the poi, 
As a trade association executive, I hap 
one suggestion to make: Under the sub 
head of “Crystallize your Ideas” he suggest, 
when going back home, that if the bom 
isn’t smart enough to ask for a memorandum 
about the meeting, to write one anyway, 
It happens that most convention goers are 
the bosses, and one of their great weaknesges 
is that they do not pass along what they 
have learned at the convention to their asgo 
ciates. I say this from personal experience, 
—G. A. LiLty, managing director, American 
Dental Trade Assn., Washington, D. C. 


IDEAS 


Regarding your recent article “Make Your 
Own Job Ideas”: Very interesting and edv 
cational. But what good are ideas if the 
public has no outlets for expression. Is it 
not a fact that most companies do not even | 
consider outside ideas or outside sugges 
tions? The problem is not lack of ideas, but 
ways or means or ability to give them a 
trial——-Grorce Durst, Jamaica, L. I., N. Y, 


NEW FEATURES 


My compliments on your most recent 
issue, which has transformed a good maga- 
zine into a better one. I’m very much im- 
pressed with Mindell’s “Guide,” and you 
“Financial Section” is tops—Henry L. 
Howarp, Baltimore, Md. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Your 2-Line Editorial, “Corporation gen- 
erals should enlist their now unenlisted army 
of stockholders” [May 15] is worthy of 
greater prominence in your magazine and 
all other financial publications. 

You are to be commended for your efforts 
in endeavoring to awaken our industrial 
leaders to the power their bosses have as & 
group of voters and public relations assis- 
tants.—Frep Hires, Toledo, Ohio. 


FARM SUBSIDIES 


I think you have the right slant on prob- 
lems of the business world but can not agree 
with most of your views on agricultural 
problems, especially your -article in Fact 
and Comment, “Why Huge Farm Sub- 
sidies?” 

When you put organized farmers and 
unionized labor in the same category as to 
the prestige they carry with the New Deal 
Administration you are mistaken. This is 
the chief reason we have subsidies on farm 
products: the Government is afraid of the 
reaction of unionized labor to allowing any 
increase in farm prices to take the place 
of subsidies, with resultant higher food 
prices. 

No, the farmers are not as strongly or- 
ganized as you suggest, but if they were they 
could prevent most of the drop in farm 
products prices that’s sure to come when 
this abnormal demand ceases.—R. W. STONE- 
sTroM, Dalbo, Minn. 
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Underwood first scooped the field 
fifty years ago... by revolution- 
ling typewriter construction with 


the first front-stroke visible writing 
machine. 


This epoch-making achievement 
was so far ahead of any typewriter 
on the market, that other manufac- 
turers simply had to scrap their 


designs . . . and follow Underwood’s 
lead. 


Since then...its milestones studded 
with many brilliant mechanical 
firsts . . . Underwood has consist- 
ently remained “Typewriter Leader 


of the World.” 
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Famous Firsts 


in the Development of the Front 
Stroke Visible Typewriter. . .The 


Underwood: 


THE FIRST TYPEWRITER with all the writing 
in sight all the time. 


THE FIRST FRONT MARGIN STOPS 
Easiest to reach and easiest to set—of all 
margin stops. 


THE FIRST COUNTERBALANCED SHIFT with 
right and left shift keys. 


THE FIRST LEFT HAND CARRIAGE RETURN 
Leaves left hand in typing position. 


THE FIRST 2-COLOR RIBBON feature permitting 
a choice of two colors by the switch of a lever. 


6 THE FIRST FRONT STROKE ACCELERATED 
TYPE-BAR ACTION 
Gives ease of touch and quality of imprint. 


7 THE FIRST INDIVIDUAL KEY LEVER TENSION 
% Permits touch adjustment of each key. 


: 8 THE FIRST SHIFT KEY LOCK WHICH SHIFTS 
AND LOCKS IN ONE OPERATION 
Eliminates additional locking operation. 


g THE FIRST FRONT MARGIN RELEASE KEY 
< Permits writing in left margin without disturbing 
the marginal stop. . 


‘ 0 THE FIRST UNIVERSAL BAR ACTUATED 
: DIRECTLY BY THE TYPE BAR 
Spaces carriage with minimum of effort. 


THE FIRST STAR WHEEL ESCAPEMENT WITH 
_ BEVEL-TOOTH FIXED BOG 
Specially designed to speed movement of carriage. 


‘THE FIRST CENTERING SCALE 
Permits quick and easy centering of headings 
~ On paper. 


THE FIRST INBUILT TABULATOR (SINGLE KEY) 
_ The tabulator as part of the machine not an 
attachment to it. 

THE FIRST TYPE-BAR GUIDE 

To contro! the printing point. 


THE FIRST TYPEWRITER READILY ADAPTABLE 
STENCIL CUTTING 
touch of lever renders the ribbon inoperative. 
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Underwood Typewriter Leader of the World 
UNDERWOOD CORPORATION, One Park Avenue, New York 16, New York 
Copyright 1946, Underwood Corporation 
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BUSINESS LEADERS 
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"FORBES is an ideal magazine for a . 

busy man. It provides, in a few words, - 

the story of what is going on in the p 
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“WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING” 
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Little Men Prefer Littleness, But— 


Proverbially, little men prefer littleness. It is perhaps 
natural that a man whose only business experience was 
running (unsuccessfully) a small haberdashery store in a 
small town should fail to appraise, appreciate, the cardi- 
nally important role bigness has played in elevating 
America to the foremost place among the nations of the 
world. Declares Harry Truman, now President of the 
United States: 

I have said time and again that I would much rather see a 
thousand insurance companies with $4,000,000 in assets than 
one insurance company with $4,000,000,000. I would rather see a 
a hundred steel companies than one United States Steel Cor- 
poration. I would rather see a thousand banks than one Na- 
tional City Bank. 

Where would the United States have been today if none 
of its business enterprises had ever developed world 
leadership? Had all our concerns remained little, we 
would have remained relatively impotent internationally. 

The undeniable truth is that America has achieved its 
preeminent power through building up powerful business 
organizations. In fighting its battle for leadership — in 
world commerce, this country has been dependent, not 
upon picayune concerns, but upon giants. No nation can 
successfully fight for first place in world markets by re- 
lying upon popguns: cannon have won victory for the 
United States. 

Massive enterprises alone can accomplish mass produc- 
tion. And it has been mass production more than any one 
thing which has raised America to its present towering 
status. It was America’s mass production more than any 
other one thing which has just saved civilization from 
dictatorial totalitarianism. 

What was the genesis of almost all our strongest enter- 
prises of today? They began small. They won success by 
superior managerial ability, by superior efficiency, by su- 
perior merit. 

Since when should outstanding success be penalized? 
It would be catastrophic if politicians ever contrived to 
convince the majority of American voters that they should 
insist upon legislation designed to dismember our most 
ably-managed industrial or other enterprises, the enter- 
prises which have outmatched the very best in foreign 
nations. 

Instead of the head of this nation belittling, decrying, 
condemning legitimately-earned business leadership, pois- 
oning the minds of the people against the very instruments 
which have made us great beyond any other people and 
saved civilization, he should feel grateful, and express 
gratitude, to them. 
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Littleness in itself is no virtue. Doesn’t every man and 
concern starting in a small way aspire to grow, to widen 
operations, garner the greatest rewards possible for those 
directing it? 

We are told that David slew Goliath. But in the very 
realistic world of today only the Goliaths exercise effective 
power. Where would Stalin stand if he had only a puny 
country behind him? 

No! A thousand times No! Don’t massacre the enter- 
prises which are our most valuable weapons in these times 
of international strife. Don’t let us, don’t let Washington, 
strafe our leading enterprises, breaking them into puny 
pieces, incapable of retaining for America any influential 
place in international markets, in international commerce, 
in international finance. 

After all, were we to lose our industrial, financial, busi- 
ness leadership, we would inescapably lose our world 
leadership. 

* 


Without a goal, we can’t score. 
* 


Younger Blood Comes To Front 


The significance of the new reorganization of the 
highest-up executive personnel in General Motors is the 
substitution of younger blood for older blood. It entails 
no reflection whatsoever upon the capabilities of such 
industrial stalwarts as A. P. Sloan or Lammot du Pont— 
two of the most conspicuously able industrialists in 
America. Rather does it reflect credit upon them for 
being willing to elevate brilliant younger executives. 

This corporation’s example is worthy of study by many 
other directorates. The ultra-strenuous war years have im- 
posed abnormal strain on a very large number of elderly 
industrial leaders. If they are wise, they will relinquish 
or reduce their tremendous responsibilities. 


* 
Unselfishness is the key to happiness. 
* 


Public Ownership To Ebb ? 


With the decline of the New Deal, will political clamor 
for expanding Federal ownership and operation of public 
utilities also decline? Under the New Deal, serious in- 
vasion of the investor-owned utility field was maneuvered. 
In 1935 only 1 1/3% of electric energy was produced by 
Federal plants, whereas in 1945 the volume had expanded 
to 14%. 


Is it significant, however, that during these same years 
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there was no increase whatsoever in the percentage output 
by muncipally-owned piants? Apparentiy resuiis did not 
encourage more local communities to launch competition 
with taxpaying utility companies. Perhaps one explanation 
is that local taxpayers became aware of the cost to them 
of wiping out utility concerns paying high taxes and of 
substituting therefor tax-exempt, politically-managed plants. 
By the juggling of figures, the American people haven't 
any adequate conception of the extent of the burden im- 
posed upon them by creation of farflung. Federally-owned 
utility ventures. 

Signs are that more and more citizens are reaching the 
conclusion that we have had quite enough Federal interfer- 
ence, Federal domination. Federal invasion of our historic 
American Way of Life. our investor-owned system of 
economy which enabled us to become the mightiest nation 
on earth, enjoying unparalleled standards of living. 

No industry has proved more progressive. more efficient 
than the utility industry. Its wartime record was superb: 
no rationing, no queues scrambling for electric light, no 
shutdown of war production plants because of inability to 
obtain necessary power. Moreover. the cost of electricity 
to home-owners and industry alike has continuously been 
reduced. And the utility industry last year contributed in 
taxes no less than $662,000.000—Consolidated Edison of 
New York alone had a tax bill for the year exceeding 
$64,000,000. 

Socialistic advocates of wiping out properties in which 
individual and family investors have put their savings and 
which are shouldering such a large share of our tax burden 
may hereafter encounter harder sledding. They should. 


* 
Saving usually precedes success. 


* 
Is Reason Returning ? 


The results of recent national elections in Europe sug- 
gest that reason is returning, that the pendulum has begun 
to swing away from revolutionary radicalism, leftism. 
The attitude among UN nations not dominated by Russia 
also indicates growing opposition to 
submitting to dictatorialism, imperial- 
ism. In our own country public senti- 
ment is rebelling against the high- 
handed overlordism perpetrated by 
various labor leaders. Even President 
Truman, who heretofore had truckled 
to overbearing labor union bosses, was 
moved to adopt a firm stand against 
recalcitrant railway union heads. And 
the House of Representatives, with 
lightning speed, passed a law to curb 
the heretofore unfettered legislative 
license revelled in by unioneers. 

These are healthy, wholesome, en- 
couraging signs. But the final outcome, 
at home, isn’t yet certain. Nor will it 
be until November 5. 
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Unper Wuicu Fiac? 





Courtesy of N. Y. World-Telegram 


My belief and hopes are that the voting will reveal tha 
the majority of Americans have become convinced that 
the time has come to abolish one-sided class legislation 
according special privileges to labor unions no matter how 
many millions of dollars their leaders vow they will ex. 
pend to defeat any and every legislator—and the President 
—who dares to act conscientiously, who dares to refuse to 
knuckle unaer to them. 

Incidentally, why should any union have the right to 
spend $47,000,000 for campaign purposes when no busi- 
ness concern is allowed to spend one cent for election pur. 
poses ? 

Are the American people prepared to submit forever to 
abrogation of the Constitutional principle of equality for 
all? 

* 
* . Our most important moment in life: 


the present one. 
* 


Public Are The Real Employers 


A timely truth which urgently needs to be emphasized 
has been enunciated by an auto executive, namely, that 
the public, not corporations, are the real employers in 
America, that manufacturers are merely brokers, go- 
betweens, whose function is to find buyers for what man- 
agement and labor produce. 

Strikes and threatened strikes by coal miners, railway 
employees, automobile workers, longshoremen, fall upon 
all of us rather than merely upon the immediate employers 
—the brokers who have to find markets, consumers. It is 
up to every intelligent American citizen to exert maximum 
effort to drive this fundamental fact home, not only to 
labor leaders—intoxicated by their unprecedented, un- 
twrammeled power 





but to workers themselves. 

Results, it is superfluous to say, everywhere are best 
where there is genuine co-operation between management 
and men, where understanding has been brought about. 
One community, Evansville, Ind., has pointedly demon- 
strated this fact. The Evansville Co-operative League pub- 
lishes this thought-begetting statement: 

Eight years ago, a group of Evansville 
citizens banded themselves together for the 
purpose of promoting industrial peace in 
this community. 

They realized that the interests of the 
public as a whole demanded that industrial 
disputes be settled peacefully around a con- 
ference table—and not violently on a picket 
line. 

They organized to protect the interests of 
labor, business, and the general public—the 
average men and women like you who suffer 
most in strikes. This they sought to do by 
means of a program of education pointing 
out the waste, the futility, the barbarity of 
strikes. 

All types of citizens responded to the pro- 
posals. As a result of city-wide understand- 
ing and co-operation, Evansville has estab- 
lished a fine record for industrial peace...- 

Write your Senators and Representatives 


today. Tell them how you feel about un- 
warranted strikes. 


FORBES 
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Political consequences of Truman's "revised" position on labor are falling far short 
of dire predictions by outraged union bosses and fond hopes of Republican leaders. He 
remains the best long-range bet on the Democratic horizon for ‘48. Nominating con- 
ventions to pick White House candidates are 2 whole years away and much can happen to 
reunite warring factions in the interim. 








Discount labor talk of Henry Wallace as heir-apparent. Never elected to any office ex- 
cept as FDR's running mate, Wallace remains persona non grata to Southern and most 
border=-State Democrats. To them he is a symbol of CIO-PAC maneuvers to become the 
"dictator" of the party. 


REPUBLICAN efforts to capitalize on labor split among Democrats will be hampered by 
GOP's own spotty record. (Only 4 House Republicans voted against the President's emer=- 
gency labor-draft bill). Much as many union jockeys would like to trade their po- 
litical horses as a show of strength, they can't run the risk of getting taken for a ride 
-- backwards <= on the Republican pony. 





Over the nation, all the straw-polls in the political winds during this congressional 
campaign season are blowing strongly for Federal regulation of union leaders -=- and 
Truman is not alone in feeling this draft on his neck. 


LABOR BOSSES remain uncompromising, will go on the offensive to demonstrate their in- 
transigence, and press for even greater economic and political power stemming from a 
new Set of union "goals" which include: 





1. Guaranteed annual wage. 

2. No limits on scope of collective-bargaining demands. 

3. Seizure of all struck plants and gov't negotiation of new contracts. 
4. Right of labor to refuse to work even in U. S.-seized plants. 

5. Royalties on production to raise union-controlled welfare funds. 
6. Federal lend=-lease deal to give workers new homes. 

7. Participation by unions in distribution of industry's profits. 











Note: Significant forecast by labor's bellwether, Sen. Pepper: "The time 
is coming when the worker will want to know not only his own wage but 
about the salaries of management .. . how much management spends for 
advertising . . . how much it spends on politics ... and how much it 
lays aside for developments and future use... " 





"UNDERPRIVILEGED" INDUSTRIAL AREAS, dreamlands for gov't planners, soon will bring on 
& new display of fireworks in Congress when it considers the Bailey-Hays bill to aid 
backward sections, principally South and West. It will be attacked as paternalistic, 

as subsidizing inefficient production, as a backdoor scheme for bigger bureaucracy 

in Commerce, Labor, Agriculture and Interior. Wallace is behind this plan to appropriate 
funds to help: (Continued page 13) 
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HOUSING Despite the fact that approximately one-fourth of 1946's housing goal of 

1,200,000 units is now under way, prospects of early completion of these 
homes are slim. Usual reason: inadequate flow of materials. Construction period, nor- 
mally four months, is now taking up to seven months. Result: priorities don't mean much 
right now. . . . Sign of the times? With warning signals being received that the appren- 
tice training program must be speeded up if labor is not to become a serious bottle- 
neck, a small percentage of veterans receiving educational and vocational guidante are 
reported as being interested in the building trades. 


RUBBER Watch for record production of tires to taper off in the next few months if 
present dislocation in material supplies becomes chronic. The industry is 
eating up tremendous quantities of materials, must have an unhampered diet if it expects 
to continue its wide-open pase. .. . Forecasts: Even if there's no marked decline in 
production, don't look for passenger tires to be removed from price control before the 


year's end. . .. Relative tests between the worth of synthetic and natural rubber under 
free market conditions probably won't come before the end of 1947. 


RAILROADS Indication of what the roads are up against in a rising price economy is the 
price they now have to pay for equipment. Steel rails, for instance, cost 
21% more than in 1940; cars and locomotives are up as much as 65%. Average increase in 
representative supply items: 43%. . . . Although the number of freight cars in poor con- 
dition has now reached the proportion of one in every 23, current orders are only about 
one-fifth of carbuilders' capacity. Export orders are outrunning domestic orders. 


STRIKES Look for more strikes--hundreds of work stoppage notices have been filed 

throughout the country in the past few months, and there's still no sign of a 
jet-up. Overlooked in the furor over the spectacular major strikes is the fact that the 
Small-scale strike exerts just as heavy a drag on production, produces just as serious 
effects. One example: In one motor company, continuing strikes in the plants of scores 
of its suppliers have kept production down to one-third of capacity. 


AVIATION The present handling of passengers is considered ill-adapted to the mass 
movement of people by air. What's needed, in the opinion of some observers, 
is co-operative operation of in-town depots, simplification of reservations and tick- 
eting, reduced fares and better passenger handling facilities at the airport. .. . The 
Same people who buy an average priced car are expected to be the same ones who will pur- 
chase a private plane. Moreover, two-thirds of the sales will be made in rural areas. ... 
This country's non-scheduled air transportation has now become the world's largest in 


non-military capacity, has necessitated its being brought within the regulations and 
Standards of the Civil Aeronautics Board. 





CONSUMER CREDIT Watch for an expansion in deferred payment selling, much earlier 
than generally expected. With current prices for articles way above 
pre-war levels, consumers won't need much urging to utilize credit facilities. Moreover, 
the huge backlog of orders placed by retailers is a contributing factor. They intend to 
push credit selling as a form of "sales insurance" against the time when goods become 


plentiful, buyers more choosy. Meanwhile, installment financing rates should remain at 
current levels. 
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There's a new era of oil 
exploration in the offing. It's 
the "flying eye," or airborne magnometer-- 
transformed from a secret war-weapon into 
anew industrial tool. Now it'll be possi- 
ple to explore hitherto inaccessible re- 
gions, cut down time from weeks or months 
to a few hours. .. . Good news for the 
motorist: average gasoline mileage of new 
automobiles will be boosted by as much as 
20% within the next few years as improved 
engines capable of taking higher octane gas 
are developed. 


PETROLEUM 


COMMUNICATIONS Broader avenues of com- 
munication are opening up 
with the development of new types of fac- 
simile machines. These latest models are 
expected to make possible transmission and 
reception of messages at incredibly high 
speeds, including written material, pic- 
tures, Sketches, maps, drawings and printed 
matter. . . « You can expect increased 
efficiency in radio communications, the 
result of the post-war development of the 
"panoramic" technique, a new branch of 
electronics. 





INSURANCE Tip for home owners: Rising 
property values and replace- 
ment costs underscore the need for re=- 
examination of fire insurance coverage. 
Insurance should be checked to ascertain 
the protection available to meet these 
increased costs and to cover the owner's 
equity above mortgage requirements. 
MISCELLANEOUS Large inventories of 
poles, piling, railroad 
cross ties and other forest products now 
in storage for seasoning may be lost. 
Reason: shortage of coal-tar creosote. 
Large supplies, normally imported from 
England, have been cut off as a result of 
British refusal to grant export licenses. 
As a result, maintenance of the nation's 
utility, railroad and communication 
Systems may be badly handicapped. .. -« 
Another post-war technique helping to 
Speed production is the assembly line use 
of mechanical refrigeration in cold-treat- 
ing metals. Metallurgists believe that 
in the near future every up-to-date metal 
hardening plant will be applying cold- 
treating processes aS a Supplement to reg- 
ular heat-treating procedures. . .. Look 
for much more vigorous opposition by the 
Public utilities to expansion of Federal 
bower projects. 
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Washington Preview 
{Continued from page 11) 


l. Farm territory needing industry to 
raise incomes. (South) 

2. "War baby" industrial communities. 
(Pacific) 

3. Sections where natural resources are 
depleted. (Gulf cut-over areas) 

4. Areas hit by technological obso-= 














lescence. (Paterson, N. J., silk- 
rayon) 

5. One-industry cities. e.g., (Lima, 0. 
--locomotives) 


Advertising costs which were "capitalized" 
under excess profits tax are being studied 
by the Treasury. Issue to be decided: 
whether=--and to what extent=--corporations 
which charged advertising to "capital 
account" must continue to do So. 





Use of tax counselors and accountants to 
prepare individual income tax returns is 
encouraged under new Treasury ruling (see 
TD 5513) which reverses old decision and 
permits a business man to deduct the cost 
of this service. Watch for boom among 
free-lance tax experts. Washington will 
watch them, too, but believes the experts 
actually will collect more money and 

make fewer mistakes than the taxpayer. 














Price relief claims, based on wage sched-= 
ules in new plants, must be supported by 
proof that : (A) Proposed pay is comparable 
with that for same kind of jobs in local 
area; (B) or same as paid in other plants 
run by the company; (C) or same as for 
comparable jobs in that industry. 





Plenty of tires in 6 months but rubber 
control for another year is latest private 
CPA forecast. Imports of natural rubber 
are being stepped up but now aren't as 
much as half of accumulated demand. 





Science research will get 15%, at least, 
of all "defense" appropriations under re= 
vised plans for establishing National 
Science Foundation. Modified bill to set it 
up now has united support of Army, Navy, 
most scientists and educators. Enactment 
before Summer recess is likely. 


fens Vob8 


Editor, Washington News Bureau. 
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Now NICKEL 





helps 1 blanket do the work of 3 


Here’s a blanket that’s wired for sound, com- 
fortable sleep ...the new electronic blanket. 

You set the radio-like control to get the 
satisfying warmth safely given by a maze 
of embedded wires. Your Unseen Friend, 
Nickel, will see that you get it—no matter 
how low the room temperature drops. 

For, spiraled around the heating wires, is 
355 feet of fine Nickel wire. This “feeler” 
wire, sensitive to temperature changes, 
knows just when to ask the electronic control 
to change the heat. No chills, no overheating. 

And, as the wires are rustproof, your elec- 
tronic blanket can be safely washed. 

In the control box, too, Nickel is Your 
Unseen Friend—helping the tubes “hatch” 
electrons — giving important yparts special 


electrical properties, heat endurance and 
strength. 

In these, and countless other ways —in 
your home, in transportation, in communica- 
tions—this versatile metal, Nickel, is Your 
Unseen Friend: “Unseen” because usually 
combined with other metals to make strong, 
gleaming Nickel alloys, as in the stainless, 
streamlined train you ride. 

Yes, Nickel is as much a part of your daily 
life as the milk you drink. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


New York 5, N. Y. 


jckel 


..-Your Unseen Friend 
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New Trends in 








Distribution 


By A. WYN WILLIAMS 


ITHOUT benefit — of 
\\) fanfare or publicity, a 

silent revolution in dis- 
tribution methods is now tak- 
ing place—a revolution which 
may eventually modify the 
nation’s shopping habits and 
bring the old-time, “carry-all” 
general store—which stocked 
a variety of items from seal- 
ing-wax and shoes to cabbages 
and fuel oil—back the 
merchandising scheme of 
things in a more modernized. 
streamlined style. Opportuni- 
ties for the consumer to pur- 


into 


chase goods will be apprecia- 
bly multiplied. And he will 
have more of his income left 
over to buy additional goods 
because of lowered distribu- 
tion costs. 

Manufacturers and distrib- 
utors are coming to realize that our 
present productive capacity 
twice the pre-war rate 


already 
is at the mercy 
of a distribution system that not only 
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Ewing Galloway 


Like the old country store, tomorrow's merchants will stress variety 


not be done in time to take care of 
the expanded output that will soon be 
pouring out from the factories. but by 
making existing outlets perform more 





Inability to keep pace with modern mass production methods: 


is causing a widespread upheaval in our distribution system, 


spearheaded by expanded outlets, the extension of super- 


market merchandising and co-operative buying practices 





has not expanded but that never meas- 
ured up too well to a task only 50°% 
of what it’s expected to be when fac- 
tories and farms start piling up com- 
modities on civilian markets again. 

It is obvious that to dispose of twice 
the volume of pre-war goods there 
must be twice the distribution facili- 
ties. The problem will be attacked not 
by creating new outlets; which could 





A. Wyn WitttaMs, editor and economist, is 
Foreign Press Editor of Forpes. 
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work. For example. a tendency that 
has existed a long time on a limited 
will be fully exploited. Retail 
outlets will greatly diversify their lines 
of merchandise. Without adding to 
overhead. they will enjoy a greater 


scale 


volume of business. And the resulting 
benefit of lower selling costs will be 
passed on to the consumer. 

A few grocers already feature pro- 
prietary medicines and toiletries. This 
practice will become general. Cigar 


stores will follow the pioneering exam- 
ple set by the Schulte chain and stock 
a standard line of men’s haberdashery. 
The outlets of many large tire manu- 
facturers, Goodrich, Goodyear, Fire- 
stone and Seiberling. are already out- 
lets for a variety of unrelated mer- 
chandise. from refrigerators and other 
kitchen equipment to fans. scooters 
tricycles. And _ other 
items will be added. Paint firms such 
as Sherwin Williams and Devoe and 


and_ children’s 


Raynolds. whose outlets once carried 
nothing but paints and related prod- 
ucts. are now providing facilities for 
manufacturers of garden tools and 
other home products. 

The opportunities for using existing 
outlets to carry a more diversified line 
hardly been 
scratched. One field in particular that 
manufacturers have their eyes on is 
that of the filling stations that dot the 
Except for 
serving as hamburger stands, they 


of merchandise have 
countryside everywhere. 


have. in the past, specialized in gas, 
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oil or other motor accessories. In fu- 
ture they may be expected to carry a 
whole line of general small merchan- 
dise which the motorist’s wife can pick 
up while her husband’s automobile 
tank is being filled. 

How will all this lead to lower dis- 
tribution costs? Apart from lower 
selling costs, the “mark-up” policies 
of these newer outlets are in general 
lower than existing outlets with which 
they will compete. The tendency is for 
retail outlets to apply the same mark- 
up policy to all the products they sell. 
That of drug stores, for example, is 
much higher than that of grocers. 
That is why competitively sold prod- 
ucts, like vitamin tablets, tend to have 
a lower price in the grocery. Not be- 
cause the grocer purposely undercuts, 
but simply because he applies a lower 
mark-up policy. The same reason ex- 
plains why cigar stores, which expect 
to make only half the profit on a sale 
that a department store must have, sell 
haberdashery at cheaper prices. 


Cigar stores are also selling shirts, socks, radios 


When it becomes the general prac- 
tice for these newer outlets to stock 
merchandise not now carried, the 
older outlets will have to meet the 
challenge of lower prices to the con- 
sumer and cut their own distribution 
costs by more efficient merchandising. 
In order to do this, there is likely to 
be an acceleration of trends already in 
evidence in the retail trades before the 
war—trends toward supermarkets and 
co-operative buying. 

The supermarket started as a child 
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of the depression. Locating itself on 
the outskirts of a populous area, 
where rent and other overhead ex- 
penses were cheaper, it was able to cut 
distribution costs and pass them on in 
lower prices to the consumer. Since 
1930 the growth of supermarkets has 
been phenomenal. Then the war 
proved that they could operate equally 
efficiently in congested districts. Al- 
though overhead in rents was higher 
than in outlying districts, they could 
still keep distribution costs well below 
those of the independent retailer by 
concentrating on staple products and 
well known brands, but more especial- 
ly by operating the grocery depart- 
ment on a self-service basis. In the 
post-war period supermarkets are ex- 
pected to invade congested districts in 
increasing numbers. Their invasion of 
fields other than foodstuffs, to which 
they have so far been generally con- 
fined, is also likely. Already, for ex- 
ample, the Philco Corporation is op- 
erating supermarkets in radio parts. 

As for co-oper- 
ative buying, this 
means of lower- 
ing distribution 
costs by by-pass- 
ing a multitude 
of wholesalers is 
also a growing 


[eae practice. But the 
sitai small indepen- 
oN ae dent retailer and 


ON, we the large depart- 
| , ment store are 
taking advantage 
of it. The stock 
of such colossal 
wholesale buying 
agencies as Affil- 
iated Retailers, 
Inc., or the Asso- 
ciated Merchan- 
dising Corp., is 
owned by vari- 
ous competitive 
department stores 
in different cities. The economies re- 
sulting from the huge wholesale buy- 
ing practices of these organizations 
will be passed on in the form of lower 
prices to department store customers. 

The trend towards co-operative buy- 
ing promises to afford a ray of hope 
to the independent retailer, who has 
always been hovering between starva- 
tion and extinction. In the past, pity 
for him as one of the last examples of 
rugged individualism has blinded his 
customers to the fact that he has not 
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Cushing 


only often been guilty of inefficieng 


but is also about the most expensive 


cog in the distribution chain. His mor. 
tality in business is terrific, about one 
fourth of his number disappearing 
every year. 

Today, however, the mass buying 
benefits of chain stores, big depar. 
ment stores and supermarkets are be. 
ing made available to the small inde. 
pendent retailer through the spread of 
independent wholesale buying agen. 
cies such as The Independent Grocer 
Alliance. Some of these agencies even 
couple expert advice in store manage. 
ment with their mass purchasing ser. 
vice. All this will make for greater 
efficiency among independent retailers 
and, by lowering their distribution 
costs, will give them a better chance 
for survival in a world where the 
trend in everything is toward bigger 
and bigger aggregations which, in gen- 
eral, have spelled increased efficiency 
and lower costs. 


CONSUMER WILL BENEFIT 


But at the same time a new menace 
is threatening independent retailers in 
many suburban areas, due directly to 
the quest for lower distribution costs 
by department stores. They are opeu:- 
ing branch outlets, in which rent, 
overhead and other expenses will be 
lower than in the main store. The 
fact that these branches will be bene- 
ficiaries of the mass buying of the 
parent organization will make them 
powerful competitors for the local 
trade of the independent retailer. 

All in all, the consumer stands to 
gain by these concerted efforts to cut 
distribution costs. However, econo- 
mists point out that while lower costs 
of distribution can play their part in 
increasing the volume of goods which 
the consumer can buy, the contribu- 
tion this will make to a full employ: 
ment policy will be a minor one. There 
are definite limits beyond which dis 
tribution costs cannot be cut (se 
Forses, “Can Distribution Costs Be 
Cut?” June 1, 1945). 

The greater contribution will have 
to be made by an increasing flow of 
national productivity. This is the real 
basis of the national income with 
which consumers can purchase the 
goods which producers make. Any: 
thing that lowers the national income 
by interrupting the flow of national 
productivity is a threat to full employ- 
ment, which no amount of reductions 
in distribution costs could offset. 


FORBES 
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Robert R. Wason 


-Ai Close Up 





A far cry from the fictional concept of a “great executive,” 
NAM's new president is a hard - hitting, straight - thinking 
business man who won his industrial spurs the hard way 





HEN Robert R. Wason finished 

his speech of acceptance and 

came down from the platform, 
on becoming president of the National 
Association of Manufacturers, one of 
America’s most prominent industrial- 
ists threw his arms about him and said, 
“You are twice as good as we think 
you are—in fact, you are three times 
as good as you think you are!” 

The new president will not knock 
your eye out by what you get from a 
cursory glance at his surface. In a 
group of a thousand — or of 10 —he 
would not immediately strike you as 
being a great executive or an unusual 
operator; but as you penetrate into the 
core of the man you discover he is vital 
and vigorous from top to toe; that he 
has a unique personality, original 
ideas; that he is skillful, tenacious, 
purposeful and very human, with a de- 
sire to meet you toe-to-toe and man- 
to-man, but withal possessing a diffi- 
dence and reticence which make it 
practically impossible for you to say: 
“Il know Wason from cover to cover.” 
Probably no man can say that. 


SELF-MADE MAN 


If there’s such a thing as coming up 
the hard way he has done it, and his 
body shows it. Five feet ten-and-a-half 
inches, weighing 190 pounds, he has 
a deep chest, large, strong hands, a 
powerful body—able to give it or take 
it—thinning hair, a face from which 
fate seems to have pounded all sur- 
plus tissues, leaving him trained down 
for action, a head which might have 
been used as a battering ram against 
all but insurmountable obstacles; keen, 
appraising, but not inquisitive eyes. 





Roy RutHerrorp is one of Fores’ regular 
Contributing Editors. 
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His physical set-up is reminiscent of a 
dependable ramming fullback. 

His parents immigrated from North- 
ern Ireland and met in Ashtabula 
Harbor, Ohio, where they married and 
reared their family of five girls and 
boys. The father was a building con- 
tractor; the income was exceedingly 
small. The mother was a woman of 
great refinement and broad knowl- 
edge. She carefully tutored Robert, and 
at an early age he showed remarkable 
memory and acumen. At nine he was 
studying English history because he 
had finished studying the United 
States. At 11 he began to pick up odd 
jobs which were limited to muscle 
work. A growing boy must eat, and 
money was desperately scarce. He 
worked as assistant janitor in his 
school. At this time his mother died, 
leaving him more than ever on his 
own. 


He sailed on the lakes at $30 a 


month. When the freeze came he. 


served as helper to structural steel 
workers. At 18 he was able, for the 
munificent pay of $80 a month, to 
operate, with pride, a Brown hoist, un- 
loading ore for the steel mills. 

An independent newspaper was 
started in the community to offset hor- 
rible conditions of vice and corruption. 
Robert became a reporter at $15 a 
week. He was urged to enter the busi- 
ness side, but his ambition was to 
write. A raise of $12 a month, how- 
ever, took him into the advertising de- 
partment. He used some savings to 
purchase stock in the paper, which 
later sold out, leaving him, for the 
time being, stranded. He invested in a 
washing machine company — which 
went on the rocks. 

He was now 20 years old. Of this 


By ROY RUTHERFORD 


time, he now says, with deep poig- 
nancy: “A year after my mother died 
a brother passed away. The next year 
another brother died. Each consecutive 
year a sister would go to the hospital. 
Our struggle for the bare necessities 
of life was elemental. We derived little 
consolation from the fact that as our 
family circle narrowed the burden de- 
creased. Before I reached my majority 
I was an old man.” 

Wason now went to Cleveland, se- 
curing a place soliciting advertising 





"The 20th Century Belongs to America” 


for special editions. But fearing lack 
of proper background, he went with an 
advertising agency where he was able 
to write copy. During this period his 
contact with poorly-run companies 
gave him opportunity to develop his 
keen insight into the fundamentals of 
business administration. 

He moved to Philadelphia, working 
for an agency with a national scope, 
thence to Cincinnati for eight years, 
working for Procter and Gamble and 
the Chapin Sachs Co. His work carry- 
ing him all over the U. S., he became 
conversant with various commercial 
and manufacturing methods, developed 
aptitude to analyze conditions quickly 
and to point out defects, along with 
suggested remedies. 

Many offers had come from New 
York concerns. These he had stead- 
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fastly refused. One man, exasperated, 
said: “Damn it, you say you would 
like to become associated with men on 
a higher level of opportunity. Now 
will you or won’t you?” 

Wason relates: “He jarred me loose. 
I came to New York on the worst pos- 
sible proposition of all, a place with 
the Clark Lighter Co., which was de- 
veloping new luxury items.” This was 
in 1929. In two years the company 
was broke. 

So abject had been the poverty and 
suffering of his early days that Wason, 
living in mortal dread of a return of 
that suffering, made each change in 
his position with great reluctance, fear- 
ing that his apparent security would 
be destroyed. He now resolved to se- 
lect with very special care his next 
position so as to avoid making any 
more changes. Manning, Maxwell & 
Moore, makers of machine tools, had 
approached him three times. The com- 
pany was in desperate financial straits. 
He believed it possible to build on its 
structure an entirely new company. 

In 1931 he accepted the presidency. 
In three months $1,300,000 of indebt- 
edness had. been paid off. In 1942 ship- 
ments were 17 times what they were 
in 1932; dividends have been paid 
since 1935. Practically the same peo- 
ple are running the business as when 
he came in—he brought only one new 
man. Fresh life has been infused; en- 
tirely new lines have been developed. 
Wason knows engineering and he also 
knows advertising and merchandising; 
he faces reality with scientific preci- 
sion and is able so to organize and 
direct the workings of his employees 
that the last full measure of effort is 
secured, often meaning the difference 
between profit and loss. 


INDIVIDUAL COMES FIRST 


He asserts: “My outlook is entirely 
in terms of individuals, not in mass 
groups. Labor is not a commodity. My 
understanding is of the people; all my 
sympathies are with them. I believe 
that at times they are being used as 
stooges by politicians and as pawns by 
labor racketeers seeking position and 
power, but this is a temporary situa- 
tion which our people will eventually 
correct. The present condition is de- 
plorable, but I do not believe labor 
should be criticized for taking ad- 
vantage of special privileges it has 
been given in exchange for iis power. 
As far as it is possible, the individual 
means more to me than the organiza- 
tion.” 


He will go to any length trying to 
save a man and help him develop; 
stays with a man under fire long after 
everyone else has given up hope; will 
repeatedly overlook shortcomings if he 
feels an employee is actually trying, 
but if he proves a loafer, “To hell with 
you.” He is a hard task-master, drives 
himself inexorably. The one thing he 
will not forgive is laziness. 

He is the first one at the office in 
the morning, the last one out at night. 
His only relaxation seems to be more 
work. Close examination finds no 
hobby except work. He does not 
smoke, drink, play cards or golf. 
Occasionally he attends the theater, 
has an extensive library and reads 
practically everything — eight or ten 
newspapers daily and the current 
periodicals; is able to scan and get the 
meat without reading every word. 

There is nothing artificial or preten- 
tious about him. When traveling on 
the road with men of lesser income he 
adopts the plane they can afford, stop- 
ping if necessary at second- or third- 
rate hotels, eating with them in 
“greasy spoon” cafes. 


A PLANNER AND THINKER 


He has great imagination and vision, 
is generally months ahead of the aver- 
age executive. He is not an intuitive 
thinker but is coldly inductive; plans 
wisely, and when a decision has been 
reached his tremendous drive carries 
him through hell and high water. 

In his effort to analyze a proposition 
for you and make you see it clearly he 
is likely to become a bit prolix and 
redundant. In conversation he may be 
verbose, but when he makes a speech 
his utterances are statesmanlike and 
his periods and sentences are crystal 
clear, lucid as light. His cultured 
mother instilled in him certain quali- 
ties of refinement and laid the founda- 
tion for a splendid vocabulary. He 
prepares his speeches carefully; they 
show polish. He will begin in moderate 
manner and voice, but as he gradually 
warms up to his theme there is in- 
creasing tempo and intensity, and 
while he is not oracular, hortatory or 
evangelistic, he will carry you along 
with him because of his evident 
knowledge of his subject and his over- 
powering sincerity and the logic of his 
thought. 

In 1933 he lectured at the University 
of Cincinnati on the theme “Cincin- 
nati.” Forty-three local organizations 
assembled 5,000 people in Music Hall, 
where he repeated the address. Many 







important citizens felt that this marks 
the beginning of a new era for Gj 
cinnati. 

There is no bluff about him; his moj 
esty savors of timidity. He unde 
himself. He is deliberate, is neve 
known to show anger, has well-nigh 
perfect self-control. 

His integrity is obvious to all, ) 
competition he is a bitter opponen, 
belonging to the die-hard school, by 
you can not conceive of his hitting be. 


low the belt. 


BROAD EXPERIENCE 


He has served as President of the 
NAM Advisory Committee on Feo. 
nomics Policy, composed of a number 
of our foremost economists. They re. 
spect Wason’s views because his wick 
experience enables him to temper eco- 
nomic theory with sound reality. Here 
are some recent statements which vil 
give you an insight into his economic 
views: 

“America in buying makes the lux 
uries of each decade the necessities of 
the next. . . . Your power to produce 
has always been known to you. Your 
production surprises only the enemies 
of American enterprise. . . . Imagina 
tion in industry has no frontiers. ... 
All pressures applied are at the cost of 
the people. Social security should be 
gin now, not at 65. True security 
comes from the production of goods 
and services. 

“The nineteenth century belonged to 
England — the twentieth century be 
longs to America. If America contin- 
ues to borrow Lenin’s Communism. 
which Stalin abandoned in 1936, the 
twenty-first century will belong to 
Russia. . . . When legislation impended 
in Congress that would destroy indus- 
try, 35 different business executives 
were asked to speak in defense before 
one agreed to testify. . . . Your em 
ployees are your people. They are your 
critics and your customers. They are 
your reliance and your responsibility. 

“The Administration has at last dis 
covered the fact of inflation. Unfortu: 
nately, however, it has not yet learned 
what to do about it. If it wanted to 
purposely increase inflation it would 
do exactly what it is doing. . . . 92% 
of all business establishments in the 
U. S. are classified as ‘Small Business. 
Under present laws, small business § 
doomed. It does not have reserves 1 
carry it through as it increases wage, 
pays higher prices for raw materials 
with profits limited to the 1936-39 


level.” 
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FINANCIAL 





By SELIG J. LEVITAN 


HE impact of sharply increased 
individual income tax rates has 
raised squarely the issue of the 
development of new incentives for 
management. 
To meet the changed situation, cor- 
have been 


porations seeking new 
means of reward for their executive 
employees. 


Solutions are principally of two 
types: (1) a liberal pension or re- 
tirement plan; (2) an opportunity to 
obtain an investment interest and the 
possibility of capital gains through 
options or stock ownership. 

This article deals with the tax as- 
pects of the second type of solution. 

Several kinds of stock and. option 
arrangements have been adopted. One 
is the option to an employee to buy a 
stated amount of stock: (a) at a price 
approximating the market price at the 
time the option is given, or (b) at a 
price below the market at that time, or 
(c) at some increase in price over the 
present market. In some cases—per- 
haps most—the relation of employer- 
employee exists when the option is 
given; in others, the option is given 
before or at the moment the relation 
is created; in still others, after the re- 
lation has ended or is about to end. 


PAYMENT FOR SERVICES? 


In many cases which have been liti- 
gated, the option was granted in con- 
sideration or partial consideration of 
past or future services. or both. In 
most of those cases. exercise of the 
option was conditioned upon the con- 
tinued maintenance of the employee 
relationship during the option period. 
But there are also cases where it ap- 
pears that the option was granted for 
the purpose: of developing an added 
interest on the part of the employee 
and a proprietary attitude independent 
of continued employment. 








Seuic J. Leviran, a member of the New 


York Bar, is a specialist in tax and corpo- 
Tate law. 
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Last year, an important case on the 
question of taxability of options given 
as compensation for services reached 
the Supreme Court (Commissioner v. 
Smith). The facts were as follows: Mr. 
Smith received from his employer an 
option to purchase from him shares 
of stock of another corporation, at a 
price not less than the then value of 
the stock. In each of two later years, 
when the market value of the stock 
had appreciated, Smith exercised hic 
option. The Tax Court sustained the 
Commissioner’s contention that the 


Tax Aspects of Employees’ 
Options to Buy Stock 





difference between the amount paid 
for the property and the amount of 
its fair market value is in the nature 
of compensation and shall be included 
in the gross income of the employee. 
In computing the gain or loss from 
the subsequent sale of such property 
its basis shall be the amount paid for 
the property, increased by the amount 
of such difference included in gross 
income.” 

The first problem raised by this pro- 
vision is its absolute and categoric de- 
termination that the transfer of prop- 





Executive incentive plans involving stock options may be 


seriously affected by a recent U. S. Treasury decision, warns 
this expert—the last of three articles on current tax problems 





difference between the market value 
and the option price was compensation 
for personal services and, therefore, 
taxable income. 

The Circuit Court of Appeals, re- 
versing on the ground that there was 
no evidence that the option was in- 


tended to give Smith a bargain pur-. 


chase or as payment for services, held 
that the exercise of the option consti- 
tuted a capital investment and gain or 
loss could result only upon a sale of 
the stock. 

The Supreme Court, however, found, 
from the terms of the option itself, 
and from the resolution of the corpo- 
ration issuing it, that the option was 
intended as compensation for services. 

The Smith case was decided in Feb- 
ruary, 1945. On April 12, 1946, the 
Treasury Department published a de- 
cision much broader than that in the 
Smith case, as follows: 

“If property is transferred by an 
employer to an employee for an 
amount less than its fair market value, 
regardless of whether the transfer is 
in the form of a sale or exchange, the 


erty to an employee for less than its 
fair market value “is in the nature of 
compensation.” This is of considerable 
importance, since the transfer is ordi- 
nary income only if compensation. If 
it can be established that the purpose 
is not compensation but to create a 
sense of proprietorship, the authorities 
have held that no taxable income is 
realized upon exercise of the option. 


ANOTHER METHOD 


Another method in use involves a 
sale of stock by a corporation to its 
executives for cash or on credit. If 
the sale is for cash, the price is often 
less than the current market price. 

Before the Smith decision, the Board 
of Tax Appeals held that where the 
facts show that the transaction is an 
outright sale of stock, no income there- 
by results to the employee, even though 
the fair market value of the stock is 
greater than the price paid. It had 
also held that where the sale is for a’ 
promissory note, the significant issue 
would be whether the employee was 
to pay for the stock out of his own 
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funds or out of future dividends or 
earnings. If his right to possession of 
the stock was to be contingent upon 
continuing employment, some cases 
held that the agreement of stock pur- 
chase was an agreement of purchase 
only in form, and that in fact the 
right to get the stock was in the na- 
ture of compensation to the extent of 
the fair market value at the time of the 
stock’s receipt, less cost. 

Certain cases held that bargain pur- 
chases by employees did not constitute 
income if the purpose of the transac- 
tion was to develop a proprietary in- 
terest and continued employment was 
not a condition of the purchase. In 
many of the bargain purchase cases, 
the degree of the margin between mar- 
ket price and sale price was unques- 
tionably a factor, although not always 
mentioned. 


TAXES AS INCOME 


In the Treasury Regulation quoted, 
it will be observed, there is no distinc- 
tion between bargain purchases and 
purchases based upon the exercise of 
an option. The Internal Revenue rul- 
ing implementing this Treasury de- 
cision states that an employee who re- 
ceives an option on or after February 
26, 1945, to purchase the stock of an 
employer corporation or an affiliate, 
realizes income by way of compensa- 
tion on the date he receives the stock, 
to the extent of the difference between 
the fair market value on that date and 
the price he pays. This ruling is con- 
sistent with the Treasury regulation, 
which includes within its scope all 
property. 

In the Smith case the Supreme 
Court pointed out that an option could 
itself be a thing of value; if so, the 
value of an option given as compen- 
sation would come squarely within 
Treasury regulations which long ante- 
dated the decision of April 12, 1946, 
and be includible in gross income. 

But at this point the Internal Rev- 
enue ruling creates some confusion: 
it appears from the ruling explaining 
the Treasury decision that such op- 
tions issued after February 26, 1945, 
would not be distinguished from op- 
tions having no immediate value. Cer- 
tainly, the Smith case does not support 
the ruling in this respect. Should such 
an option to buy at less than the mar- 
ket be sold, the new Treasury ruling 
would call the proceeds ordinary in- 
come and not a capital gain. 

Whether this approach will be ac- 


cepted by the Courts remains to be 
seen. 

How did the Treasury, in its de- 
cision, treat options granted prior to 
February 26, 1945? Prior to the 
Smith decision, there was anything but 
uniformity in the decisions. 

The question most frequently liti- 
gated was whether the particular finan- 
cial benefit to the employee was in- 
deed compensation for services. Dis- 
positive of this question was the inten- 
tion of the parties, as derived from 
conversations, writings, resolutions 
and income tax returns, all colored by 
the presumption that a payment by a 
corporation to an employee is com- 
pensation. 

The Treasury ruling provides that 
with respect to options granted prior 
to February 26, 1945, unless at the 
time the option was granted there was 
a substantial difference between the 
fair market value of the stock and the 
option price, or unless, under the regu- 
lations existing prior to the amend- 
ment, the employee did clearly realize 
income by way of compensation, the 
Treasury will hold that the exercise or 
transfer of the option does not result 
in income to the employee by way of 


LABOR 


Canada Grapples 


ARALLELING the great labor- 
management conflicts now delay- 
ing post-war recovery in the U. S., is 
a similar, if less intense, pattern of 
strain in the Canadian industrial 
scene, with many major strikes now in 
effect or in prospect. Meantime, the 
number of unemployed is less than 
250,000. But there are about 150,000 
jobs awaiting applicants, so that the 
net unemployment is scarcely 100,000. 
While the strike and employment 
situation on the surface seems to have 
some of the tension that now marks 
conditions in the U. S., the underlying 
position is probably much more stable. 
The present Canadian strike wave is 
part of a concerted union program to 
make a dent into the very firm price- 
wage policies carried out by the War- 
time Prices and Trade Board through- 
out the war. 

With the beginning of peace the 
demand for wage adjustments began 
to parallel the demand by manufac- 
turers and farm producers for more 


compensation—provided that on 
before July 1, 1946, the employee and 
the employer file an agreement fixing 
the basis of the stock as the acty 
price paid, and that the employer wil 
claim no deduction by reason of th 
option arrangement. No other options 
are touched by this provision. 

It is unlikely that the Treasury de. 
cision is the last word on this compler 
subject. Too many issues remain up. 
answered. However, taxpayers with 
options issued prior to February 26, 
1945, which are within the regulation, 
should act speedily to get their agree 
ments into the Treasury Department 
before July 1. 

As to options and sales of corporate 
stock after February 26, 1945, there 
are numerous cases not covered by the 
Treasury regulation. Further, there 
are some applications of the Treasury 
regulation which may conflict with 
past decisions. 

Unquestionably, therefore, more 
cases in this field can be expected to 
reach the Courts. 

In the meantime, the Treasury de- 
cision must be taken into account in 
the formulation of plans for executive 
compensation. 


with Strikes 


favorable ceiling prices and the gen- 
eral removal, wherever possible, of all 
ceiling controls. The present series of 
strikes and threats to strike are really 
less of a national upheaval in the rela- 
tions of management and labor than 
an attempt to work out wage-rate ad- 
justments as part of the weakening of 
the “ceiling” arrangements that held 
throughout the war. 

In any assessment of comparative 
U. S. and Canadian experience, it 
should not be forgotten that Canadian 
labor legislation had the advantage in 
wartime of a compulsory “cooling-off” 
period of 30 days, within which strikes 
were illegal and the machinery of con- 
ciliation and arbitration could begin to 
function. Thus nerves became more 
settled and the eagerness to strike 
often yielded to the attraction of a 
settlement after ample discussion. This 
legislation has, of course, not pre 
vented strikes but has reduced their 
numbers considerably. 

—MAXxwELL COHEN. 
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ointments, cosmetic bases, floor 
waxes and polish, resins and 
superpowerful high-octane gas- 
olene. And the list grows every 

. day. 
The widespread facilities of 


It takes more millions, more men, 
machines and skill than you perhaps think, 
to take the squeak out of your grasscutter. 


LAST YEAR ALONE Cities 





Service’s seven refineries con- 
verted almost 62 million barrels 
of crude oil into finished petro- 
leum products. 

2800 Cities Service tank cars 
travelled 103,900,000 miles 
transporting fuels and lubricants 
WHERE and WHEN they were 
needed. 

Eighty mew oil wells were 
drilled at a cost close to15 million 
dollars so that an endless stream 
of quality crude would enable 
Cities Service refineries to de- 
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liver the derivatives of petroleum 
—lubricants for lawn mowers 
and railroads, factories and farms. 

And from this crude, thick 
black substance in the research 
laboratories has come an amaz- 
ing variety of products... in- 
secticides, medicinal salves and 


CITIES 


Cities Service and the broad ex- 
perience of its engineers are 
available for every lubrication 
problem. Whether you operate 
a‘“‘mower’’ or make them—Cities 
Service can help you. 

CITIES SERVICE OIL CO. 


SIXTY WALL TOWER 
NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


In the South 
ARKANSAS FUEL OIL CO, C=" 


SERVICE service is our middle 
ad 
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OPPORTUNITIES! 


...in Roadside Stands 


By THE EDITORS 


ITHIN the next three years 

millions of new cars will be 

flooding the nation’s highways. 
The automobile population is expected 
to be much larger than ever before. 
Broad new highways, many with eight 
traffic lanes, will usher in a new era 
of cross-country travel. All of which 
means excellent new opportunities for 
roadside stands. 

There are several ways for the en- 
terprising business man to cash in on 
this situation, depending on how much 
capital he is prepared to invest. There 
is no limit as to how much money 
may be invested in a roadside stand. 
A big, elaborate establishment has 
sometimes cost more than $100,000. 
Small soft drink or sandwich bars, 


room concession may sometimes be 
obtained from the owner on a flat 
rental or percentage basis. A big sta- 
tion often affords an ideal location for 
such an enterprise, for it is a focal 
point of traffic, and motorists drop in 
for refreshments while their cars are 
being serviced. 

When no space is available, the op- 
eration of a sandwich route is a possi- 
bility. The small roadside service sta- 
tion frequently handles soft drinks. 
candy and cigarettes, but no food. 
Ready-made sandwiches, wrapped in 
waxed paper, could be supplied to 
them on a wholesale basis, for retail 
sale. The owner of the route would 
require only a place to make up the 
sandwiches—it could be his own home. 





New peacetime highways, plus a resumption of war-sus- 
pended motoring, will mean bigger opportunities for road- 
side stand operators. And you can start for less than $5,000 





with drive-in facilities, cost under 
$5,000, sometimes as little as $1,000. 

Experience has shown that even a 
very small roadside stand, with a huge 
sign, may do as much business as a 
big place. Some of the most successful 
pre-war stands were extremely small— 
with just enough room for minimum 
equipment and supplies—but they had 
signs atop the building actually larger 
than the building itself, and were bril- 
liantly lighted at night. The biggest 
roadside business-getters are huge, 
brightly-colored signs, bright lights, 
bright paint, and a convenient, lighted 
drive-in area. 

The right location is important. The 
greater the amount of traffic, the 
greater the volume of business. The 
amount of traffic on any given high- 
way can usually be checked with the 
State Highway Department. 

The gas service stations themselves 
often constitute ideal locations for food 
sales. When space is available in a 
large station, or a suitable addition 


can be added to the building, a lunch 
22 


initially. A car, of course, is essential. 

There are, of course, many station 
operators who would prefer to have 
the sandwiches put in on a percentage 
basis, with no risk or investment on 
their part. This may be done by giv- 
ing such stations a supply of sand- 
wiches on a consignment basis, only 
those that are sold to be paid for. The 
ideal method, here, would be to sell 
the sandwiches via coin-operated vend- 
ing machines. 

To build your own stand requires, 
first, selecting the right location and 
buying the necessary land. Be sure that 
there will be nothing to hinder you 
from creating a smooth drive-in from 
the highway. If there is a drainage 
ditch separating the property from the 
road, be sure that you will be legally 
entitled to fill it in along your prop- 
erty. Check this with the Highway 
Department, and with your lawyer. 

Any good architect can supply you 
with suitable plans for the building, 
or, if you are operating on very small 
capital, you may design one yourself, 
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with the aid of a contractor. Before 
building, it’s a good idea to check 
your plans with a sign company, for 
a huge sign will be a part of the basic 
construction. It’s best to get a local 
contractor, from a nearby town, for 
he will know more about local build- 
ing regulations, if any. 

What equipment you'll need depends 
on what you sell. If it’s chiefly sand- 
wiches, coffee, soft drinks and _ ice 
cream, you'll need a refrigerator, ser- 
ving cabinet, stove, griddle, Silex 
coffee pots, cash register, lighting fix- 
tures, shelves, counter and_ stools, 
candy case, dishes and_ silverware, 
cleaning supplies, etc. Your stock will 
consist of hamburger, frankfurters, 
cheese, onions, pickles, mustard, ket- 
chup, buns, cream, sugar, tea, coffee, 
pies, cakes and doughnuts, eggs, candy 
and gum, butter, a variety of cold 
meats if desired, canned soup, crack- 
ers, soda and jce cream. Whenever 
possible, buy your supplies from food 
wholesalers in the nearest community. 


POTENTIALITIES ARE LARGE 


The required investment, as has 
been pointed out, varies with the size 
of your enterprise. It will also be in- 
fluenced by local costs of construction, 
which differ sharply in different parts 
of the country. How much money you 
make will depend to a great extent on 
your location, and how eye-catching 
your stand is; but the potentialities 
are large. A small roadside hamburget 
stand, costing under $5,000, has been 
known to net its owner as much as 
$10,000 a year. There are also stands 
that net as little as $1,500. As in every 
business, success depends primarily on 
the individual. 
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NO OTHER trade-mark in the steel industry has been backed by such an 
extensive sales and promotion program as the U-S-S Label. 


No other trade-mark has been more consistently and widely adver- 
tised over a period of years in America’s best-read periodicals. 


Before the war, millions of these labels were being used by manufac- 
turers to show that their products were made of good steel. 


And because the U-S-S Label has won the recognition and confidence 
of the buying public, it gave such products a definite sales advantage— 
helped them to sell more easily, more quickly, in greater volume. 

As articles made of steel once more become available in quantity, to 
the public, the U-S-S trade-mark will again prove a valuable sales asset 
to products that bear it. 


* Manufacturers of quality steel products who desire more information 
on the use of U-S-S Labels, are invited to address inquiries to United 
States Steel, P. O. Box 236, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


United States Steel Corporation Subsidiaries 


UNITED STATES STEEL 
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HE Mexicans have caught up with 

their mafana—that indefinite to- 

morrow to which they were cred- 
ited with postponing all activities. To- 
day, the country is in the midst of a 
terrific hustle and bustle, incident to 
a program of industrial expansion 
with a big emphasis on free enter- 
prise. Meanwhile, she has heaped up 
gold reserves and is meeting her obli- 
gations, both public and private. For- 
eign investment is encouraged, with 
the proviso that each dollar of outside 
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mills, with output trebled since 1936, 
are working night and day. 

As in this country, increased labor 
costs present a limit to construction. 
Mexico, however, is going ahead by 
cutting corners. For example, to facil- 
itate proper home equipment, the Gov- 
ernment has recently suspended from 
import controls all types of bathroom 
fixtures. 

Truly surprising figures are pre- 
sented by Mexico’s 28,000 factories, 
employing 512,000 people—showing 





Our neighbor to the South is going through another revolu- 


tion—an industrial one this time. Her huge expansion pro- 


gram has wide implications 


for American business men 





capital be matched by its Mexican 
equivalent. No longer wholly depen- 
dent upon what comes out of the 
ground, Mexico has set about achiev- 
ing a balanced economy, under which 
she will manufacture enough for her 
own needs and possibly have a selec- 
tive surplus for export. It will pay us 
Americans to see what’s happening 
South of the border. 

To house-hunting Yankees, the most 
enviable spectacle is the number and 
quality of new dwellings. Home and 
apartment construction worth 195 mil- 
lion pesos ($40 million) reached a 
new high last November for the Mexico 
City area alone, where it is currently 
exceeding $100 million pesos a month. 
These structures are not makeshifts 
nor “pre-fabs,” but are preponder- 
antly of steel and concrete, with every 
modern convenience. Mexican cement 





Wiitram Hourp HILtyer, economist, ex-editor 
and banker, is a Contributing Editor of 
Fores. 
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gains respectively of 110% and of 
31% since 1940. Their combined pay- 
roll of more than 1 billion pesos a 
year is 80% ahead for the five-year 
period. The general index of industrial 
development is up to 135.6 from a 
1936 base of 100, with a 58.7 rise in 
manufactures. Some 230 industrial 
concerns, with 23 million pesos capital, 
began operetions during the first half 
of 1945—turning out chemicals, met- 
als, lumber, glassware, rubber prod- 
ucts, textiles and clothing. Mexico ex- 
ported 125 million yards ‘of cotton 
goods during the first 11 months of 
1945. She expects to be self-sufficient 
in rayon when her two projected 
plants start up. She is also producing 
additional iron and steel at a rate 
which will soon make her independent 
of outside sources. Her total industrial. 
agricultural and commercial output 
exceeded 5 billion pesos (over 1 bil- 
lion dollars), up nearly 2 billion pesos 
since 1940, 


Ewing Galloway 

All Mexican production _ records 
will be topped within the next two 
years by scores of new industries, 
mushrooming thickest in the capital 
city suburb of Tlalnepantla. Most im. 
portant ‘of these is the 75 million peso 
Industria Electrica de Mexico, S.A, 
holding rights to produce Westing. 
house Electric equipment. In accord 
with national policy, half its capital 
was raised in the U. S., the rest in 
Mexico. Luis Legoretta, its president, 
is also executive head of the repub- 
lic’s biggest commercial bank—Banco 
Nacional de Mexico, with 38 million 
pesos of capital funds, 850 million 
pesos of deposits. This bank has 
more than 60-odd branches scattered 
throughout the country. 

Other Tlalnepantla enterprises joint- 
ly owned by American and Mexican 
interests are the 3 million peso steel 
fabricating affiliate of the R. H. Rheem 
Manufacturing Co. and the 15-acre, 
8 million peso firebrick and refrac: 
tories plant being built by Missouri's 
A. P. Green Corp., collaborating with 
the Compania Mexicana de Tubos de 
Albanal. The Reynolds Metals Co. is 
also erecting a plant at Tlalnepantla, 
for the manufacture of aluminum pots 
and pans. 


MANY AMERICAN COMPANIES 


Imposing ventu-es have also been 
planned or initiated within a 500-mile 
radius of Mexico City by the Celanese 
Corp. of America, Continental Can, 
Burlington Mills (textiles), Interna- 
tional Harvester, Johns-Manville, Nash 
Kelvinator, Atlas Cement and Alumi- 
num Co. of Canada. Nearly all of 
these are in some fashion jointly 
owned by Mexican and foreign in- 
vestors. 

Industrial concerns are multiplying 
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in Mexico because she offers them tan- 
gible encouragement instead of opti- 
mistic talk. During December, 1945, 
her Treasury Department granted five- 
year tax exemptions to 13 newly or- 
| ganized companies, which will make 
‘such diverse products as oxygen, shot- 
gun shells, roller skates, tile and bath- 
room fixtures, electric motors, a vari- 
ety of domestic and industrial electric 
devices, agricultural machinery, book 
and writing paper, rayon yarn, lano- 
‘lin, table salt, and wire strings for 
‘numberless guitars. Tax exemption 
privileges of new and “necessary” en- 
terprises have been further liberalized, 
‘under the law for Development of 
Manufacturing Industries. 
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carriers are increasing at the rate of 
100% yearly. Airways are also re- 
ceiving attention. The State of San 
Luis Potosi has conceded to Mexican 
Air Lines sufficient acreage for a 

three-strip, two-kilometer commercial 

landing field and a modern airport 

building. The Republic’s airlanes are 

being administered in accord with its 

policy of Mexico for Mexicans. Major- 

ity ownership in Compaiia Mexicano 

de Aviacion, subsidiary of Pan Amer- 

ican World Airways, has recently been 

transferred to Mexican nationals—but 

without affecting operations. 

Mexico is seeking to handle her 
natural resources in a systematic and 
far-seeing manner. Her forests are im- 
mense, yet for lack of drying facilities 
more than half the materials for her 
furniture, flooring and other hardwood 
products have been heretofore import- 
ed. As a corrective measure, the Gov- 
ernment has conceded to a Mexican 
lumber company a timber tract of 
many square miles 
at the mouth of 
Tomatlan River, 
on condition that 
the corporation 
build and operate 
a kiln drying plant 
for deciduous 
hardwoods. The 
success of this plan 
may change Mexi- 
co’s status from 
that of importer to 
exporter of pre- 
cious woods. 

On the other 
hand, cotton, her 
biggest export 
crop, is to be held stationary. Cotton 
farmers are asked not to increase their 
plantings above the present high pro- 
duction of 418,000 bales. Price sup- 
port is to be withdrawn and Federal 
credit curtailed, while substantial en- 
couragement will be offered for the 
raising of foodstuffs. Among these, 
rice will be the star performer in 1946. 
Last year’s 126,000-ton harvest—far 
above early official estimates—failed 
to satisfy the increasing domestic de- 
mand. Shortages loom also in corn, 
wheat, sugar, lard, dairy products, 
fats and oils. Proposals to assess Mexi- 
co for European relief in any of these 
commodities are unrealistic. 

During the war, Mexico sold more 
goods and commodities to foreign 
countries (chiefly the U. S.} than she 
imported. A reversal of this move- 


Ewing-Galloway 
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ment is setting in—her import balance 
last year was 270 million pesos—and 
fears are expressed that a “flood” of 
American products may engulf her 
own endeavors when our industries get 
off their dead center. As fast as Mexi- 
can factories fill her needs, therefore, 
tariff walls will be raised. This policy 
does not mean a lessening of Mexican 
trade opportunities for American con- 
cerns, however. On the contrary, such 
chances will be greater than ever be- 
cause Mexico’s buying power will be 
increased as she moves towards a 
more balanced economy. Nevertheless, 
such a policy does mean that Mexico 
has become a more discriminating 
customer. 

Mexican companies are _ being 
formed for the study of local markets 
with a view to supplying them with 
American goods. And to acquaint her 
own people and the outside world with 
her manufactured goods, Mexico is 
showing a thousand displays at her 
Industrial Exposition, which opened in 
April in her capital city, under the 
sponsorship of the Industrial Cham- 
bers. 


INFLATION BEING CONTROLLED 


In view of all these activities, two 
questions come to everyone's mind 
when Mexico is discussed on this side 
of the border: 

1. “How about inflation?” 

2. “How safe are foreign invest- 
ments in Mexican enterprises?” 

Regarding the first query, Mexico 
has about the same degree of inflation 
that we have, but since her banks are 
not such heavy holders of government 
bonds as are ours, inflationary pres- 
sures will more readily yield to in- 
creased production. Concerning the 
second question, the Mexican plan for 
outside capital calls for an equality of 
interest and, logically, an equality of 
protection. It is a truism that the more 
a country safeguards its own welfare, 
the safer are investments therein on 
a partnership basis. United States 
bankers are ready to invest 50 million 
pesos in Mexican industrial develop- 
ment, the Mexican Bankers Associa- 
tion was told at its recent annual con- 
vention. Official confidence in Mexi- 
co’s credit may be judged by the 
Export-Import Bank’s more than 30 
million dollars of commitments in her 
favor. These funds are being used for 
electrification, highway improvement, 
and the encouragement of native han- 

dicrafts. 
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BUSINESS ABCs | 


YoungAmerica 
—Incorporated 


By GREG MacGREGOR 


ECENTLY, an 18-year-old boy 
R entered the personnel office of a 
large manufacturer. “I’d like to 
apply for the bookkeeping position ad- 
vertised in today’s paper, sir,” he said. 
The personnel director smiled toler- 
antly: “Yes, my boy, but we need a 
bookkeeper with experience. We 
haven’t time to train an inexperienced 
man. Sorry.” 

“But I am experienced,” protested 
the boy. “I’ve been treasurer of my 
own company for two years.” 

“Your own company!” The incredu- 
lous executive’s eyes focused more 
carefully on the youth. 

“Yes, sir,” the boy explained. Then, 
taking a set of books from under his 
arm, he showed how he made regular 
debit, credit and journal entries, and 
had struck a trial balance for his 
company—one of the hundreds of 
youth organized and operated Junior 
Achievement companies now located 
throughout the country. After the per- 
sonnel director had recovered from 


his shock, he hired the boy! 


EXPANSION UNDER WAY 


Junior Achievement, Inc., is a busi- 
ness movement aimed at learning by 
doing, and is already located in 15 
industrial areas and 70 communities. 
But far-sighted executives are becom- 
ing more and more aware of it, and 
today it is embarking on a drive to 
be rooted in every key industrial area 
in the U.S. The president of the move- 
ment is Robert L. Lund, former execu- 
tive vice-president of the Lambert 
Pharmacal Co. The chairman of the 
executive committee is S. Bayard Col- 
gate, board chairman of Colgate-Palm- 
olive-Peet. And the chairman of the 
board of directors is Charles R. Hook, 
president of American Rolling Mill Co. 

Junior Achievement is made up of 





Grec MacGrecor is a former newspaper re- 
porter and financial writer. He served with 
the U. S. Marines for four years during the 
war, as a correspondent. 
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miniature “companies” formed by 
young people from 15 to 21 years. All 
the problems of big business are en- 
countered and dealt with in these lit- 
tle companies. The actual workings of 
the profit system, the importance and 
functions of capital, and how labor 
and management work together are a 
few of the points these youngsters 
must solve to keep out of the “red.” 
For JA and its backers are going all- 
out to give today’s youth a clear un- 
derstanding of: the procedures and 
problems of the day-to-day operations 
of our economic structure, unbefogged 
by radical or collectivist misrepresen- 
tations. 





A teen-age Junior Achievement president 
proves his firm operates “in tne black" 


made splints and other necessities for 
hospitals and relief organizations. 
Some even filled small war contracts, 
such as furnishing coat hangers for 
the Army Quartermaster department. 
But they never compete with adult 
business. 

The board of directors of a minia- 
ture company is made up of all the 
members. They elect a president, vice- 
president, secretary and treasurer. The 
president, in turn, appoints sales and 
production managers. By holding elec- 





Sponsored by “big business,” America’s youngsters are get- 
ting first-hand knowledge of the economic facts of life— 


a story of teen-age tycoons who run their own businesses 





Here is an example of the way a 
JA miniature company is created and 
operated: A field executive reaches the 
young people through théir school and 
encourages them to create a company, 
patterned after adult business firms. 
The actual work must all be done out- 
side of school. With the help of the 
field executive, the youngsters enlis’ 
the aid of several local business men 
who are successful in the line they 
have chosen to enter. These men act 
as advisers. The next step is to issue 
stock, usually around 50¢ par value. 
When the stock is fully subscribed, 
they purchase equipment and go into 
production. Wages average around 
15¢ an hour. 

Typical products include wooden 
toys, bird houses, street number 
signs for houses, tie racks, spot re- 
movers, waste baskets, mail boxes 
and many others. Some companies or- 
ganize radio programs and publish 
periodicals. And during the war they 


tions every six months each member 
has an opportunity of learning all 
phases of the business. 

JA is a non-profit organization, and 
does not charge dues for memberships. 
Each miniature company must pay 
four dollars for a charter and two 
dollars a year thereafter. The “com- 
panies” are self-supporting and receive 
nothing from the national movement 
except advice. The bulk of national ad- 
ministrative funds is derived from 
contributions made by business firms, 
ranging from the small merchant who 
recognizes the importance of proper 
youth training, up to huge national 
corporations. 

Every year 2,000,000 or more boys 
and girls are stepping into the world 
of industry and business. Junior 
Achievement provides them with the 
practical experience in the basic prin- 
ciples of free enterprise which will 
make them better citizens as well as 
safer custodians of America’s future. 
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Fortune in the Rough 


By JAMES R. McQUEENY 


chicken with his fingers. Beverly 
Osborne found this out a few 
years ago and it’s been earning a 
highly substantial income for him ever 
since. His idea is known as Chicken- 
jn-The-Rough and every time someone 
orders it he makes a cent and a half. 
Inasmuch as this occurs approxi- 
mately a million times a month in 
some 234 restaurants and drive-ins 
throughout the country, his royalties 
are sizable. But that isn’t all. Should 
arestaurateur desire an exclusive fran- 
chise in his territory, he pays a flat fee 
of $1 per 1,000 population monthly. 
Chicken-in-The-Rough can’t be sold 
unless it’s served on buff-colored, crest- 
ed chinaware with hot biscuits or rolls 
in a wicker basket, coupled with a 
small jug of honey, a tin-crested pail 
finger bowl, bottle caps and paper nap- 
kins. Osborne sells these items to his 
franchise holders. 


Piericken wit likes to eat fried 


HITTING THE JACKPOT 


A regular order of Chicken-In-The- 
Rough consists of half of a two-pound 
chicken, unjointed into five pieces. 
The golden brown pieces are covered 
with a lattice work of shoe-string po- 
tatoes, served with honey and rolls or 
biscuits. No silverware is needed. When 
you finish you merely dip your fingers 
into a pail of luke-warm water. 

Osborne is 49, small and _bespec- 
tacled, and except for tailor-made sport 
shirts and a persimmon-size diamond 
ting he might pass for a fry cook in 
an owl restaurant. 

He was practically broke when he 
hit the gastronomic jackpot a few years 
back. For years he’d been having his 
ups and downs in the restaurant busi- 
ness, Being temporarily out of debt, he 
and his wife decided to take a motor 
trip to California, in search of a new 
way to turn a dollar. During the trip 
Mrs. Osborne was reaching into a 
luncheon hamper for a piece of fried 
chicken she had cooked when the car 
hit a bump. The food tumbled out on 
the seat so they pulled to the side of 





James McQueEny is a roving reporter of the 
business and industrial scene. 
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Beverly Osborne munched on a piece of cold chicken and 
bit into an idea that established him in a booming business. 
Today he wouldn't sell it for a million dollars 





the road for a snack. While munching 
on a drumstick, Mrs. Osborne re- 
marked: “This is chicken in the 
rough.” 

“That’s a catchy phrase,” he com- 
mented, and his wife agreed. “We 
might even try serving fried chicken 
without silverware,” she added. 

On their return to Oklahoma City 
they started a drive-in restaurant near 
the state capitol. On the opening day, 
within 30 minutes, the kitchen became 
swamped with orders and Mrs. Os- 
borne had to tell the customers there’d 
be a 45-minute delay before they 
might be served. The majority waited 
and by mid-afternoon Chicken-In-The- 
Rough was the talk of the capitol. 

Business skyrocketed and within a 
short time more than 1,500 orders were 
being served on peak days. Curb ser- 
vice assumed the proportions of a 
craze and Osborne became alarmed at 
his success. Frying chickens in skillets 
slowed up service. He tried cooking 
orders in advance, but this proved a 
dismal failure. Fried chicken is at its 
best when hot, and rancidity sets in too 
rapidly to make pre-cooking feasible. 

Business called Osborne to Chicago 
and while there he called upon the 
manager of a large restaurant chain. 
The restaurant executive wasn’t im- 
pressed. 

“Listen,” he said, “we operate high- 
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class restaurants. Our customers 
wouldn’t think of eating chicken in 
public with their fingers.” 

Primed for this one, Osborne drove 
home his point. “I’m a Southern boy,” 
he said, “and we’re suspicious of any- 
one who eats chicken any other way.” 

The manager relented, agreed to fea- 
ture the novelty for two weeks. Though 
2,564 orders were sold the restaurant 
operator wasn’t enthusiastic; his cooks 
were beside themselves trying to fry 
40 orders at a clip. Realizing that suc- 
cess hinged upon devising a method 
whereby 50 orders could be handled as 
easily as five, he and a machine shop 
owner fashioned a griddle with seven 
built-in burners. One end is higher 
than the frying part, yet the heat is 
evenly distributed. Chicken moves up 
the griddle as if on a conveyor belt and 
by the time it reaches the end it’s per- 
fectly cooked and grease free. 


KITCHEN ECONOMICS 


There’s no guesswork in Osborne’s 
operation. Monthly meetings are con- 
ducted for his employees at which food 


' costs and service are discussed. Charts 


in the kitchen show what a serving of 
food must be and what it should 
weigh. A chart listing food items is 
also displayed, and every employee is 
paid a monthly bonus for his or her 
part of the food percentage control. 

The waitresses are called salesgirls 
and they work on a straight commis- 
sion, yet their weekly checks are well 
above the average. And they don’t 
high-pressure customers. 

With his labor control system and 
streamlined production, Osborne is 
able to produce three times as much 
revenue per seat during rush periods 
as the average restaurant. Small won- 
der that he’s said his idea is one he 
wouldn’t sell for $1,000,000. 
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THIS 


INVESTMENT 
Combines Dividends 
with 
Happy Living 


Pensacola, Florida, has large 
areas of undeveloped beaches, 
beautiful, easily accessible and 
ideal for tourist cottage colonies 
and other types of summer and 
winter vacation accommodations 
for which there is an active de- 
mand now. 


These shining, safe, shelving 
beaches front on the blue waters 
of the Gulf of Mexico. Bathing, 
boating and fishing are exception- 
ally good year-round. 


To the large or small investor 
they offer extraordinary oppor- 
tunities for a high return invest- 
ment, either in large scale, absen- 
tee-owned developments or in 
modest operations that will pro- 
vide happy comfortable living 
with satisfactory all-year income 
to owner-operators who make an 
investment of a few thousand 
dollars. 


Pensacola is a rapidly growing 
industrial and port city, a sum- 
mer vacation center for thousands 
of southerners and is Florida’s 
western gateway for a_ great 
stream of winter tourist travel. 


Write today and let us tell you 
why Pen$acola i$ the $pot. 
Please indicate whether you are 
interested in a large or small scale 
operation. 


Department A 


MUNICIPAL ADVERTISING BOARD 


22 West Garden Street 
Pensacola, Florida 
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Standards For Industry 


REVERSAL of a wartime trend 

in the relationship between gov- 
ernment and industry is the Govern- 
ment’s recent proposal to return to 
private enterprise the important func- 
tion of developing industrial and con- 
sumer standards. 

A standard is a “definition of a 
product or process with reference to 
composition, construction, dimension, 
quality, operating characteristics, per- 
formance, nomenclature, and other 
like factors.” The initiation, develop- 
ment and publication of satisfactory 
standards, mutually acceptable to gov- 
ernment, industry and the consumer, 
will come within the province of the 
American Standards Association, a 
federation of trade, research and gov- 
ernmental groups. 

So far, over 800 standards have 
been approved by the ASA, covering 
all sorts of subjects: the cooking 
qualities of a gas range, safety glass 
for automobiles, the strength of steel 
bars, the colors to be used in traffic 
signals, etc. Representing general 
agreement upon the part of maker, 
seller and user groups as to the best 
current industrial practice, these stand- 
ards are closely followed throughout 
the specific industry covered. 


CONTINUING STUDIES 


At present, more than 1,000 commit- 
tees, made up of representatives of 
hundreds of trade, technical and gov- 
ernmental groups, are taking part in 
the actual work of setting up mutually 
satisfactory standards. Manufacturers 
use them to facilitate production opera- 
tions, to lower production costs, to 
eliminate controversies between buyer 
and seller, to promote safety, etc. Con- 
sumer groups use them as a yardstick 
to measure the merit of the things they 
buy. Government: agencies refer to 
them in their capacities as buyers or 
as protectors of the public interest. 

As in the past 28 years, the ASA 
will lend its technical staff and facili- 
ties for negotiating and publishing 
standards for all groups, irrespective 
of size or field of interest. 

A typical example of ASA’s work 
was its preparation of a Safety Code 
for the Prevention of Dust Explosions 





in the Plastics Industry. With few ex. 
ceptions, the dust produced or the 
powders used in this industry were 
highly explosive when in the form of 
dust clouds suspended in air. The 
problem was presented to ASA’s Dust 
Explosion Hazards Committee. 

The result was a code that estab. 
lished standard practices for prevent. 
ing such explosions—and which could 
be uniformly adopted throughout the 
industry. The code also contained sec. 
tions dealing with plant arrangement, 
building construction, communica- 
tions, electrical equipment, housekeep- 
ing practices, fire extinguishing sys. 
tems; in short, a complete set of stand- 
ardized operating practices making for 
top efficiency and safety. 


CONSUMER PROTECTION 


Here’s just one instance of ASA’s 
work in the consumer field: Many 
consumers have had unpleasant experi- 
ences with products bearing some well. 
known commercial seal of approval. 
The Association of Consulting Chem- 
ists and Chemical Engineers found 
that use of such procedures was in- 
creasing, without any way of assuring 
the public of their validity. In fact, 
many were found to be entirely in- 
valid. The problem was presented to 
ASA, and now a committee is hard at 
work drawing up a standard to be 
used in certification of industrial and 
consumer goods and services. Em- 
phasis is being placed on provisions 
that the testing agency on whose tests 
the endorsement of the product is 
based shali be independent and com:- 
petent, and that the standard by which 
the product is judged shall have been 
framed by a national standardizing 
organization, or developed by some 
process in which there has been com- 
petent consumer and producer interest. 

In the final analysis, high standards 
of living for our future can only result 
from the ability of our industrial proc- 
esses to create goods through mass 
production methods, which in tum 
best evolve through the establishment 
of effective industrial standards volun- 
tarily arrived at. This is a job ASA is 
now doing—and doing efficiently. 

—ELMER M. SHANKLAND 
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WORLD PRESS DIGEST 


America—Through 
Foreign Eyes 


ON THIS PAGE, EVERY ISSUE, 
FORBES PRESENTS THE MOST PER- 
TINENT COMMENTS OF FOREIGN 
NEWSPAPERS ABOUT AMERICAN 
BUSINESS AND THE AMERICAN 
WAY OF LIFE. 


HE epidemic of labor disputes 

here, culminating in the rail 

strike, alarmed the whole world, 
since every foreign country regards 
the U. S. as its greatest hope of eco- 
nomic survival: 


“To the mine strike, which lasted 
several weeks, was added a railroad 
strike. The great American republic 
was faced with an economic crisis as 
well as a social one of extreme gravity. 
... Are we at the threshold of an era 
of social conflicts which could jolt, to 
its very depths, the American way of 
life? Anything which affects this 
great nation, which today sustains the 
economic well-being of a great part of 
the world, affects the whole universe. 
.. » Meanwhile, some countries were 
chuckling to themselves that they had 
no strikes, pointing to the inhuman 
tribute that capitalism exacts.”—Le 
Monde, Paris, France. (Independent. ) 


“One truth this strike in the coal 
mines of the U. S. must bring home to 
Canadians: the dependence of this 
country on the U. S. for a supply of 
fuel. . . . The fact remains that . . . 
completely, so far as fuel is concerned, 
we are at her mercy. Canada has great 
coal deposits. . . . In the light of the 
consequences of this American coal 
strike . . . has the time not come for 
Canada to begin thinking of develop- 
ing her own fuel supply?”—The Ot- 
tawa Journal, Ottawa, Canada. (Con- 
servative. ) 


“The great industrial strength of 
the U. S. is still held in check by 
strikes, with all the world waiting for 
American goods. . . . If it had been 
Possible to avoid the strikes American 
industry would by now be producing 
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at a tremendous rate. . . . At present 

. . commercial exports . . . of indus- 
trial products are much less than be- 
fore the war. This may be a comfort to 
British exporters, anxiously watching 
their competitors.”—The Manchester 
Guardian, Manchester, England. (Lib- 
eral.) 


In some quarters, America’s increas- 
ing interest in the world outside her 
own boundaries is viewed with mount- 
ing suspicion; in others, it is wel- 
comed as an assurance of a future 
world at peace: 


“One should bear in mind that the 
U. S. is seeking to consolidate its posi- 
tion in the Arab Orient. The U. S. has 
already firmly set foot in Saudi Arabia 
and Lebanon and is carrying on nego- 
tiations with Yemen. The U. S. at- 





taches special importance to Palestine 
because of its plan for further eco- 
nomic and political infiltration of Arab 


(Com- 


countries.” —/zvestia, Moscow. 
munist. ) 


“American reluctance to abandon 
military bases in Iceland is regarded 
with growing surprise and irritation 
in all Nordic countries.” —A ftontidnin- 
gen, Stockholm, Sweden. (Social 
Democrat. ) 


“American reports that the U. S. is 
to make Truk . . . a major base... 
because of Australia’s refusal to offer 
the Americans rights over Manus will 
come as a surprise to Australians. .. . 
To suggest that it is necessary to retain 
Australian sovereignty in Manus be- 


cause of the possibility that Australia 
might one day be at war with the U. S. 
is to consider . . . a contingency which, 
if it were in the realms of reality, 
might as well be anticipated by na- 
tional suicide now.—The Herald, Mel- 


bourne, Australia. (Conservative. ) 


Considering the number of brickbats 
thrown at America these days, the fol- 
lowing bouquets come as a welcome 
relief: 


“We have something to learn from 
the Americans. ‘They are increasing 
their prosperity and raising their 
standard of living. In America a man 
has the right to become rich if he has 
the ability to do so. .. . In Norway it 
does not pay to carry through a work 
involving large profits.”—Vestlandske 
Tidende, Oslo, Norway. (Conserva- 
tive.) 


“The emigration of young Canad- 
ians to the U. S. has again become a 
problem of some concern. . .. The lure 
of the U. S. is easy to understand. Its 
energetic self-assurance . . . creates a 
glamor unapproached by any other 
country. .. . The opportunities for ad- 
vancement and material reward are so 
much more numerous that, by com- 
parison, home seems drab. . . . More 
than any other factor, however, in the 
lure of the U. S. is the willingness of 
the Americans to recognize talent, and 
take a chance on its development.”— 
The Globe and Mail, Toronto, Canada. 


(Conservative. ) 


“Many of the benefits of Democracy 
in the U. S. are directly attributable 
to the fact that from 6 to 7 million 
young people of that country—one out 
of every two— pursue post-grade 
studies in excellent and many varied 
types of educational institutes. . . . If 
we wish to establish the same demo- 
cratic ideal we must, without brook- 
ing delay, begin at once to satisfy the 
craving for education of our own 
youth in the same way.”—La Prensa, 
Buenos Aires, Argentina. (Liberal.) 
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Drinks have more life with 


PIN-POINT 
CARBONATION 


Here’s why ordinary club 
sodas ... carbonated tap 
waters...can’t compare with 
Canada Dry Water: 


@ Pin-Point Carbonation— 
longer lasting liveliness. 


@ Exclusive Formula points 
up the flavor of any drink. 


@ Special Processing—water 
is multi-filtered and specially 
treated to assure purity, bal- 
ance and clarity. 


@ Superior Quality in every 
bottle, the world over. 














BUSINESS INFORMATION 


What's Your Problem? 


In this column, every issue, Fortes helps subscribers find a solution to their business 
problems. Simply address your query to Business Information Editor, Forbes Magazine, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. To facilitate replies, please confine each inquiry 
to one specific question, and enclose stamped, self-addressed envelope. Questions not 


answered here are answered by mail. 


Q.—What is the address of the Home fur- 
nishings Style Council mentioned in a recent 
Forspes? — VERMONT MArTrTress-FURNITURE 
Co., Burlington, Va. 


A.—Institute of Carpet Manufac- 
turers of America, 350 5th Ave., 
New York, N. Y. . 


Q.—Where can I obtain Land Mine De- 
tectors for use in my business?—C. W. 
Oxtver, Indianapolis, Ind. 


A.—The Surplus Property Depart- 
ment of the Government has some 
mine detectors for sale. Write to the 
War Assets Corporation, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Q.—Where can I obtain more information 
about the Skilbeck humidifier described in 
Forses “New Ideas”?—Wm. PETERSEN, 
Vice-Pres., First National Bank of Boston, 
Boston, Mass. 


A.—Skilbeck Mfg. Co., Kenosha, 

Wis. 

Q.—Today we received literature from 
“The Conference of American Small Busi- 
ness Organizations,” Board of Trade Bldg., 
Chicago 4, Ill. The organization looks like 
a good thing and we are most anxious to do 
anything on our small part to help out. 


However, before subscribing we would like 
to have your recommendation on this organi. 
zation. Your advice will be most appre. 
ciated.—C. Jos. NicceL, Columbia Stone Co, 
Columbia, S. C. 


A.—The organization you mention 
is a reputable one and is doing much 
to aid the small business man. 


Q.—Please inform me on the best avail: 
able “handbooks” on practical principles 
and methods of advertising. Give title, au- 
thor, publisher, price, edition date.—Jack 
B. GentiLucci, Sacramento, Calif. 


A—How To Write Advertising 
That Sells, by Clyde Bedell, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York, N. Y.—$4.00; Advertising 
In Our Economy, by Neil H. Borden, 
Richard D. Erwin, Inc., 332 So. Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago, Ill.—$3.00; Ad- 
vertising Procedure, by Otto Klepp- 
ner, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth 
Ave., New York, N. Y.—$5.00; Guide 
for Retail Advertising and Selling, 
Nat’l Assn. of Better Business Bu- 
reaus, 405 Lexington Ave., New 
York, N. Y.—$1.00; Handbook of 
Advertising, by E. B. Weiss & F. C. 
Kendall, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 
W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y.—$5.00. 





BOOKLETS 


Informative Reading 


Valuable booklets are published by many 
concerns and made available free to inter- 
ested business men. The best of these on 
matters of wide interest are listed in this 
every-issue service to Forses readers. Address 
your request, by number, to: Subscriber Ser- 
vice Dept., Forbes Magazine, 120 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 11, N. Y. 


129. Lanpincs Unuimitep: Colorful pres- 
entation of a leading plane manufacturer's 
new amphibian designed for business and 
family use. 


130. MANAGEMENT’s No. 1 Pustic RELa- 
TIONS Jos: Down-to-earth discussion of some 
of the things that “need doing” in these 
critical times if management is to sell its 
rank-and-file on private enterprise. 


131. Farm Equipment Securities: Lead- 
ing brokerage firm issues a study of major 
farm equipment companies, analyzing their 
stock market outlook, and with detailed 
statistical information about each. 


132. Founper’s Day Nuccets: A wonder- 
ful collection of inspirational and thought- 
provoking expressions by the brilliant, hu- 


manitarian founder of a great American 
corporation. Rewarding reading. 


133. Does Distrisution Cost Too Mucu? 
Outstanding adman flays idea that “cutting 
distribution costs” is prime objective. To 
increase cunsumption by 50%, we better 
watch out for “the high cost of lack of 
distribution.” 


134. It’s An Amazinc New West: Con: 
prehensive, profusely illustrated book out- 
lining in detail, from every angle, what the 
Metropolitan Oakland Area of California 
offers as a business and home site for those 
attracted to the rapidly-growing West Coast. 


135. How to  Crariry INVESTMENT 
Vatues: Detailed explanation of a remark- 
able, sound system for evaluating 250 of the 
most active stocks on the market. Complete 
with 3-color sample chart. 


136. ProressionaL Drivinc: An_ invalu- 
able 72-page manual on the “how to” of 
saf. driving. Compiled from personal inter- 
views with more than 100 of the finest 
drivers in the country. “Must reading” for 
any motorist. 


137. THe Controt or INFLATION: Chail- 
man of the East’s biggest bank gives a lucid 
outline of the steps needed to head off run- 
away inflation. 
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THE UNIONS SPEAK 


Behind the Labor Scene 


FORBES DIGESTS ALL LABOR PUBLICA- 
TIONS—THEIR CIRCULATION APPROACHES 
20,000,000—AND REGULARLY PRESENTS 
TYPICAL EXTRACTS, WITHOUT COMMENT. 


“WRITE YOUR CONGRESSMAN" 


From the Shipyard Worker (CIO; 
circulation 276,000) : 

If you’re old enough to read this 
paper, then you’ve lived long enough 
to know that, on each one of the issues 
that labor is concerned about, there’s 
a vested interest of some kind working 
against us. On housing, it’s the real 
estate profiteers; on health, it’s the 
small group of reactionary doctors that 
run the medical associations; on wages 
and employment, it’s the biggest mon- 
opoly-capitalists in the country. . 

If you leave Congress alone, you 
leave Congress to these interests. 
Either you and Congress will work out 
the answer you want, or they and Con- 
gress will work out the one you don’t 
want. 


“DOLLAR SEEKING HIGHER PAY" 
From Labor Herald (AFL): 


Two more gigantic drives for wage 
increases are under way. 

The first has to do with the wages 
of the Dollar. All through the Roose- 
velt administration an effort was made 
to force down interest rates. 
cause the Government got cheap money, 
railroads and business organizations 
of all kinds feverishly put over refund- 
ing schemes, thus effecting a yearly 
saving of countless millions. 

Naturally, Emil Schram, president 
of the New York Stock Exchange— 
which is a sort of “business agent” for 
the “Big Money Boys” union—started 
the drive for higher interest rates. . . . 

Although Mr. Schram doesn’t say so, 
that policy would probably cause a 
drop in the price of government bonds, 
but if the banks were out from under, 
they wouldn’t mind very much. . . . 

The other “wage drive” is on be- 
half of a group described by the “Wall 
Street Journal” as the “Forgotten 
Executives.” Now don’t laugh. 

Suggesting the kind of salary in- 
creases necessary to take care of these 
“Forgotten Executives,” the “Journal” 
cites the pathetic case of Walter F. 
Gifford, president of the American 
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Telephone & Telegraph Co. He had a 
salary of $206,000 in 1939 and about 
the same in 1945. In 1939, after he 
paid his taxes, he had left about $106,- 
750, but in 1946, after Uncle Sam gets 
through with him, he will have less 
than $43,000. 

The only way to take care of Mr. 
Gifford, according to the “Journal,” is 
to give him a salary of about $843,000 
a year, or about four times as much as 
he received in 1939... . 

It’s one of those sweet ideas which 
the “Wall Street Journal” undoubtedly 
believes should appeal to all men who 
love their country, but we wonder how 
it will be received by millions of Amer- 
icans who would regard the $43,000 
Mr. Gifford has “after taxes” as a 
gift from heaven—more money than 
they can hope to save if they work full 
time for fifty years. 


“ASLEEP AT THE SWITCH" 
From Dayton CIO News: 


CIO representatives from one end of 
the state to the other literally shouted 
themselves hoarse in the effort to get 
the rank and file out to polls on Pri- 
mary Day and support candidates who 
were pledged to support the aims of 
Labor. But it was no dice. 

We hear squawks from CIO mem- 
bers about the current shortages in 
bread, butter and other essentials. Yet, 
when we ask those same “squawkers” 
if they have written their Congressmen 
and Senators to uphold the OPA, they 
just don’t know anything about it. We 




















From Aero-Mechanic (AFL). 


feel that unless you act, and by acting 
we mean being registered and you do 
vote and write to your representatives 
or legislators, you have no “squawk” 
coming. 

We can’ unequivocably state this, 
unless between now and November, 
concrete action is taken by the re k 
and file in politics, Organized Labor 
can well be legislated out of existence, 
and we ain’t kiddin’! 


“LABOR-BUSINESS CO-OPERATION" 


- From the Cleveland Citizen (AFL): 

On the heels of Eric Johnston’s de- 
mand for “liberalized capitalism” 
comes a story from Meridian, Miss., 
which is equally staggering. 

Some time ago a crowd gathered in 
Meridian to hear a speech by a civic 
official. He said: “I am not asking— 
I am demanding—that labor unions 
accept their full share of responsibility 
for civic betterment and community 
interests. I am not asking, but demand- 
ing, that they join the Chamber of 
Commerce.” 

And when Laurence Paine, oil com- 
pany distributor and new president of 
the Ck amber of Commerce, sat down 
the listening representatives of the Cen- 
tral Labor Unions gave him one of the 
greatest ovations ever accorded a 
speaker at that hall. 

That was three months ago. Today 
all the labor unions in Meridian are 
represented in the Chamber of Com- 
merce. Nor is it a phony representa- 
tion. They serve on committees, on 
boards, in key positions. They rear up 
and speak their minds and get re- 
sults... . Obviously, what we need are 
more pioneers. 


“ENEMIES OF OPA" 


From the San Diego Labor Leader 
(AFL): 

Make no mistake about it, the OPA’s 
enemies are powerful. Today’s all-out 
attack on the OPA is being waged by 
a reckless, vicious and greedy minor- 
ity of American business and indus- 
trial interests. That minority is organ- 
ized, however. It has the highest con- 
nections in politics. It has plenty of 
money to spend—and has already 
spent plenty. It has been getting re- 
sults. 
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ToThe Opportunities 
7 You have unused talents 
y and mental powers. Learn to 
develop those faculties of mind 
which today’s world of dusiness 
demands. Start life anew—with- 
out changing your affairs. Write 
the Rosicrucians for free Sealed 
Book telling how you may receive age-old 
teachings to achieve personal power. 
Address: Scribe E.D.Z. 












The ROSICRUCIANS, (Amorc)* San Jose, Calif. 
ARRON LRM KSA nT 








To Manufacturers with Facilities 
Desiring New Products 


New Ideas—Patented and Patentable—Refriger- 
ation, Air Conditioning and allied lines; other 
mechanical items also available. 


WE CAN HELP YOU. CALL ON 


STEPHEN J. BENN INDUSTRIES 
401 N. Broad St., Phila. 8, Pa. Walnut 5144 











The value of Forbes 
Magazine to the 
Advertiser is based 
upon its essential 
value to the reader 
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AVIATION 


TRENDS 





Leaders Look Ahead — Plan Air 
Policy Board — New Developments 


Mest encouraging predictions with 
regard to the swiftly-growing 
business of aviation, scheduled and 
non-scheduled, have been made re- 
cently by Lt. General James H. Doo- 
little, now vice-president of Shell Oil 
Co., and Ralph S. Damon, president 
of American Air Lines. Doolittle states 
that the best surveys he has been able 
to come across indicate that by 1955 
there will be a total of 400,000 civil 
airplanes in the U. S., and that the 
industry of their manufacture and 
operation would provide employment 
for 900,000 persons. Breaking this 
down into categories, he predicts that 
there will be 280,000 planes in per- 
sonal use for business and recreation 
by individuals; 40,000 of an execu- 
tive type, to move the wheels of busi- 
ness more swiftly; and 80,000 in non- 
scheduled commercial operation such 
as crop dusting, fire patrol and other 
specialized uses. 

With regard to transports for sched- 
uled operation, there are now in use 
domestically some 500 air-liners. He 
expects this figure to grow to 700 by 
the end of this year and to reach 1,095 
passenger planes, plus 200 cargo 
planes, by January, 1948. In the in- 
ternational field, in which 105 air- 
liners are now operating, he expects to 
see an increase to 300 aircraft by the 
beginning of 1948, plus 50 all-cargo 


planes. 
NEW YORK A KEY SPOT 


Damon, highlighting the position of 
New York state as an air transporta- 
tion center, points out that it is now 
served by nine domestic airlines: 
Colonial, Eastern, National, Northeast, 
Northwest, Pennsylvania Central, 
Transcontinental and Western Air, 
United and American, while a tenth 
carrier, Trans-Canada, offers service 
to Canadian points. These carriers, 
within New York state, pay out an 
estimated $50,000,000 annually in 
wages and salaries and employ some 
15,000 persons, and they provide New 
York with more than 360 daily flights. 

As to the overall picture, Damon 
and Doolittle are in agreement that by 
1950, or shortly thereafter, U. S. air- 
lines should have a domestic air trans- 


port fleet of about 1,000 aircraft, with 
a value of more than $300,000,000, 
With planes much larger and much 
faster than those with which we have 
been familiar, passenger miles, Damon 
believes, will be about five times as 
great as at present. An indication of 
the growth and trend of the passenger 
business, he points out, is the steady 
reduction in fares. In 1930, the fare 
between New York and Buffalo was 
$65; today it is $13.80. Damon be. 
lieves further that New York state will 
produce about one-half of the nation’s 
total trans-Atlantic air travel. 


OVERALL POLICY BOARD 


There are strong indications that 
legislative efforts on the part of Sena- 
tor Mitchell of Washington and others 
will lead to the successful creation of 
an overall air policy board. It may be 
that such a board, originally conceived 
as a temporary body resembling the 
famous Morrow Board, may take the 
form of a permanent policy board 
with legislative roots and, therefore, 
legislative respect, plus an advisory 
committee. This is a trend which both 
Army and Navy are inclined to favor. 

Of general interest in the industry 
today are the following: the reopening 
of service to the South Pacific on June 
1 by Pan American Airways; the 
establishment by Charles A. Rhein- 
strom, who recently resigned as vice- 
president and director of American 
Airlines, of his own firm of Aviation 
Consultants, to provide advisory ser- 
vice to airlines and other aviation en- 
terprises on sales, traffic, advertising, 
operations, etc.; appointment of John 
W. Thompson as vice-president and 
director of information for the Air 
Transport Association; Northwest Air- 
lines’ use of black light for instrument 
boards to aid pilot night vision in its 
new DC-4 planes; the fact that United 
Airlines has been able to adopt sched- 


ules that will not change with the 


seasons, due to the speed of its new 
four-engined, four-mile-a-minute Main- 


liner 230’s, which are fast enough to 


overcome the effect of head winds, 


stronger in Winter than in Summer 


overt some sections of the nation. 
—RecInaALD M. CLEVELAND. 


FORBES. 
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NEW IDEAS 


_...In Tools, Aviation, Electronics, Heating, 


Recording, Banking, 


"STORK CLUB" 


Bankers are going in for novel 
types of loans these days. One Detroit 
bank, for example, is extending “stork 
loans” to clients, enabling them to 
borrow up to $500 for hospitalization, 
medical care, etc. Moreover, it’s con- 
templating a “Stork Club” savings ac- 
count, similar to the Christmas Club 
service. 


BLANKET NOTES 


Latest treatment for blankets— 
which already may be fire-proofed, 
moth-proofed and mildew-proofed—is 
an oiling process that makes them 
germ-proof. The oil, said to be odor- 
less and colorless, is merely mixed 
with the washing water. Another ad- 
vance is an electric blanket, in which 
the wire is woven into the warp so 
skillfully that except for the attach- 
ment plug it appears exactly like any 
other wool blanket. Concealed within 
the binding are a number of safety 
fuses to prevent overheating. The 
blanket supplies 15 degrees of tempera- 
ture. 


SOAP SERVICE 


The electric eye principle is now 
being extended to soap dispensing by 
General Electric. The company has de- 
veloped an automatic dispenser for 
use in public buildings. When the 
hands are cupped beneath the dis- 
penser, they break a light beam and 
release a teaspoonful of liquid soap. 


MOTORIZED WRENCH 


This pneumatic impact wrench, re- 
ported to be the smallest and lightest 
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Cooking, Headwear 


ever developed in its class, introduces 
a new theory of impact mechanism de- 
signed to provide full striking power 
of the tool on steady production, as- 
sembly or maintenance. A product of 
the Independent Pneumatic Tool Co., 
it was developed for driving and re- 
moving nuts, bolts and cap screws up 
to % inch thread size. It’s also 
equipped with a reversible motor, in- 
finitely variable torque control and 
automatic lubrication. 


NYLON FUEL TANK 


Add one more 
use for nylon: 
This light-weight 
bladder-type fuel 
cell can be rolled 
into a_ six-inch 
mailing tube, yet 
holds over 200 
gallons when 
placed in the wing 
of one of the mod- 
ern air giants. Pli- 
able but tough, it 
has a_ protective 
coating, is claimed 

~= to provide greater 
safety than the conventional fuel tank. 


FOURTH ZONE 


Chefs and housewives should wel- 
come the Vendo Co.’s gas operated 
steam oven. To be promoted as the 
“fourth cooking zone,” the companion 
to baking, boiling and broiling, this 
unit can be used separately, or built 
into gas ranges. It operates under low 
steam pressure and is reported to re- 
tain the elements of foods without 
breaking down cell structures. Added 
attraction: it’s said to be ideal for 
cooking quick frozen foods. 


IN YOUR HAT 


Men can look forward to something 
novel in headgear as a result of Amer- 
ican Viscose Corp.’s development of 
“plastic-felt” hats. They’re made from 
felt in which wool is combined with 
“vinyon” fibers, in what is believed to 
be the first specific use of felt con- 
taining plastic fibers. Added features: 
the hats are water-repellent, will not 


lose shape, cannot shrink and are con- 
siderably lighter than ordinary head- 
gear. Tests made by cold water shrink- 
age, dry cleaning, steaming and press- 
ing procedures show that there is no 
change in dimensions when the hat is 
subjected to these operations. 


INSTANT HEATER 


An instantaneous gas water-heater 
is the latest research product of the 
A. O. Smith Corp. It’s designed for 
use where hot water requirements are 
complicated by the need for abnormal 
quantity, intermittent peak loads, ster- 
ilizing heat or other unusual prob- 
lems. In addition to high capacity and 
flexibility, it can furnish two tempera- 
tures simultaneously. 


SOUND ON PAPER 


Midwest Research Institute’s latest 
contribution is a device for preserving 
sound effects. It’s a magnetic sound 
recorder, adapted from the wire re- 
cording principle, that actually records 
sound on paper tape. This gadget is 
easily attached to any radio, can also 
be used for vioce recording by use of 
a hand microphone. Another result? 
Inexpensive paper tape records of all 
types of entertainment. 


MIDGET SPRAYER 


Bad news in store for the insect 
world: This household type hydraulic 
sprayer produces airy billows of pene- 
trating fog with a single easy push of 
its tiny piston. Designed by the Cor- 
nelius Co. for spraying modern insec- 





See 


ticides, lotions, deodorants, antiseptics, 
etc., this unit is less than 544 inches 
high, yet can develop more than 300 
pounds nozzle pressure with one stroke 
of the pistol. Built to aircraft precision 
standards, the sprayer has special 
check valves and an air lock, thus al- 
lowing spraying at any angle without 
danger of leakage or spilling. 
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STEFET Inert 





Raw material 
of good judgment... 





It would be easier, we believe, to build a 
new home without lumber and nails than 
to exercise good judgment without facts. 
All the facts. 


Fortunately, there is no shortage of this 
essential raw material—facts. Some search- 
ing may be required, certainly some 
thought is required to interpret facts intel- 
ligently, but they are available. 

TO WAR VETERANS ... facts mean 
that precious funds need not be wasted 
in fine-sounding but unsound ventures. The 
real worth of any glib “‘opportunity of a 
lifetime’’—whether in securities, in busi- 
ness or elsewhere—should be and can be 
determined—by getting the facts first. 
TO WAR BOND OWNERS ... the use 
of facts means conservation of the hard- 
earned, productive savings these bonds 
represent. Even a brief study of the facts 
demonstrates the wisdom of holding War 
Bonds until they mature. 


TO INVESTORS ... facts offer a safe- 
guard against needless risk... a bulwark 
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against the temptation to buy or sell securi- 
ties on the basis of tips, rumors or sudden 
impulses. 


It is the established policy of this Exchange 
to foster, in every way possible, the prin- 
ciples of informed investment. To do so, 
it seeks constantly to increase the amount 
of information available to the investor. 
Before any company lists its securities on 
the New York Stock Exchange, that com- 
pany agrees to report, regularly, facts 
essential to reasone1 investment decisions. 
We urge every investor to make full and 
frequent use of this information. Values 
change ...in securities as in any other 
form of property ...in this market as in 
any other. 

In investment, facts are your best protec- 
tion against unnecessary risk. With facts, 
and only with facts, you can build toward 
a sound financial future. 


New York Stock ExcHANGE 








B. C. Forbes 
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20 Reasons for Rising 


Way have stock quotations, despite grievous un- 
certainties, domestic and international, recently 
reached new 15-year peaks—accompanied one day 
recently by transactions on the New York Stock 
Exchange in a larger number of issues than ever 
before in that institution’s long history? 

These developments doubtless have generated 
the optimism reflected: 

1. Strikes have been settled in such basic in- 
dustries as steel, bituminous coal, railway, auto- 
mobile—although terms haven’t always been ac- 
ceptable to investors. 

2. Aroused public opinion impelled Congress 
to modify the Wagner Act, which has caused so 
much bedevilment—and which, it now transpires, 
even President Roosevelt eight years ago un- 
equivocally declared “ought to have various 
amendments made to it.” 

3. It is at last dawning upon an increasing 
number of the American people that when strikers 
achieve notable “victories” over any corporation 
or any industry, the bill has finally to be footed 
by them, not solely by employers. Full apprecia- 
tion of this fundamental fact is likely to re-cast 
the attitude of many politicians. 

4, Expectations grow that the November elec- 
tions will record a further swing away from So- 
cialistic New Dealism. 

5. One industry after another is receiving— 
although too slowly — relief from unjustfiable 
price restrictions, and the prospect is that the 
pace will be accelerated. 

6. Retail trade is soaring. 

7. As merchandise becomes more freely avail- 
able, buying is certain to rise more. 

8. Current buying power of many millions of 
wage earners and farmers is beyond all precedent. 

9. So are pent-up expendable savings. 

10. Construction, the most basic and far- 
reaching of all industries, is at last getting under 
way, should broaden month by month. 

1l. More ships are becoming available for 
both imports and exports. 

12. Federal Reserve authorities report that 
leading creditor nations have already extended 


Optimism 


upwards of $6,000,000,000 to other countries and 
that loans for an additional $4,000,000.000 are 
under negotiation, exclusive of the proposed 
$3,750,000,000 U. S. credit to Britain. 

13. Wartime predictions of an avalanche of 
post-bellum unemployment have not been fulfilled. 
Instead, dearth of wage earners, office help, do- 
mestic servants, etc., is reported from many 
points. 


INTERNATIONALLY, WHAT? 


14. Russia continues to kick up. But world 
opinion is decisively turning against her over- 
bearing boorishness, and other principal members 
of the United Nations are exhibiting determina- 
tion to refuse to be browbeaten into submissive- 
ness, surrender. 

15. In Continental Europe recent elections have 
revealed that the pendulum has swung away from 


‘Communism, from revolutionary radicalism, a 


development of immeasurable importance. 

16. Britain, even without the long-discussed 
U. S. loan, is exhibiting signs of recovery. Her 
exports are increasing impressively. 

17. France has already obtained most substan- 
tial credits, and the trend towards conservatism 
reflected by her latest election is calculated to 
strengthen her economic position. 

18. Somewhat the same can be said concerning 
Italy. 


STOCK OUTLOOK 


19. Investors here attach significance to the 
confidence displayed by the British security 
markets. There the industrial stock average has 
gone 12% beyond its previous peak, in 1929. Our 
own industrial stock average is still considerably 
more than that below its 1929 peak. 

20. Finally, belief persists that we are headed 
towards substantially greater inflation, construed 
as making for still higher quotations for equity 
stocks—with customary temporary setbacks. 











STOCK TRADING 











HENEVER we buy or sell stocks 

we make some sort of predic- 

tion about future price move- 
ments. Such predictions can never 
have the high probability found in the 
physical sciences. If a stone is dropped 
from the Empire State Tower we can 
predict how long it will take to reach 
the ground, with only a small margin 
of error. But when we buy a stock we 
cannot predict, with the same assur- 
ance, that it will rise a specific number 
of points in a specific time. 

The stock market equation contains 
too many variables to permit the close 
prediction possible in the physical sci- 
ences. 

Therefore, we must appreciate the 
limits within which we operate in fore- 
casting stock price movements, and 
the large margin of error which is 
inescapable. Our basic assumption is 
that we can inform ourselves on the 
frequency with which, under certain 
conditions, a price trend is likely to 
continue or reverse. It is possible to 
set up a trading procedure which al- 
lows for error, but which should keep 
it from having costly effects. 


TEMPERAMENTAL HANDICAPS 


All the knowledge in the world 
won't make a good trader if he lacks 
the temperament which is a basic re- 
quirement for long-run success in 
trading. And a faulty understanding 
of the probabilities involved in stock 
market trading, when combined with 
certain types of temperament, make a 
fatal combination. 

Several characteristics of tempera- 
ment handicap people for trading in 
stocks. You may have these attributes 
and yet be a wise and fine person, but 
never make a successful trader. Your 
powers as a speculator cannot be im- 
proved with the experience of each 
new trade, and you run the risk of 
constant emotional upsets if you have 
these temperamental handicaps. 

The trader must be rational and in- 


<= Guide Post to Wall St. 


V. Human Temperament in Trading 


formed. This series is devoted to the 
logic of speculation and to the type of 
information which is important. 

But, in addition, there are the fol- 
lowing temperamental requirements: 

He must be calm and stable—stable 
enough to keep from being distracted 
at his own job when the market fluc- 
tuates against his interests. A man’s 
work should be his first concern. If 
he feels compelled to call his broker 
constantly and buy every edition of 
the newspapers, he is revealing un- 
favorable symptoms. 

The trader must be free from vacil- 
lation—not too easily influenced. The 
trading costs of his commitments 
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By JOSEPH MINDELL 


on big names as authorities. What 
some of our most eminent bankers 
said about the soundness of the market 
just before October, 1929, are well 
known. 

The trader must have the courage 
to make decisions when the general 
atmosphere is one of panic, despair or 
great optimism—and yet go against 
the current. The crowd is wildly bull- 
ish at tops and in a panic at bottoms, 
and these emotions are highly conta- 
gious. Here again, the depth and qual- 
ity of one’s knowledge is relevant. It 
is easier to be courageous where one 
recognizes the. signposts than when one 
is adrift in an unknown sea of chance, 











































You need more than technical knowledge and forecasting 
ability to become a successful trader. Emotional stability, 
in fact, may sometimes be your most valuable asset 



































JoserH MINDELL, economist for a leading 
New York Stock Exchange firm, has been 
a market technician for many years. 
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mount rapidly for the trader who is 
bullish one day and bearish the next. 
From the very nature of speculation 
we are constantly being presented with 


_ both bullish and bearish evidence for 


various companies. The trader must 
take a long view, and have enough 
self-confidence to stand firm in the 
alternating breezes. Some people have 
so little self-confidence that vacillation 
is inevitable. They are won over by 
anyone who says something confident- 
ly. But a background of knowledge 
and some understanding of what 
makes the wheels go around in the 
market can be a great help on this 
score. 

Although the trader should not 
swing with each fresh current, he must 
be flexible. When the evidence builds 
up unmistakably against his view he 
must be able to change it without be- 
coming disorganized. His notions of 
prestige must not attach irrationally to 
his opinions. For the speculator, pride 
of opinion is the costliest luxury. He 
must possess a healthy enough skepti- 
cism to enable him to resist reliance 








The trader must not be the type 
whom we call “Mr. Shoulda-Woulda,” 
the type that is always berating him- 
self for not doing last month what 
would prove profitable today. The mas- 
ter of hindsight has no place in the 
stock market. The central question is: 
Do you take the normal limits of 
error in trading in your stride? Or 
are you disturbed by the memory of 
all the things you might have done? 
This type of emotional disturbance de- 
stroys the forward-looking intelligence 
of a good speculator. 

The trader must avoid the tempta 
tion to blame someone else for every 
trade that goes wrong. 

The blame-caster blames Mr. A for 
a bad trade and turns to Mr. B for 
his next one. But at the ultimate point 
it is your own judgment that comes 
into play, your judgment of the secur- 
ity, the timing, and the reliability of 
the evidence and the analyst present- 
ing it. The responsibility, like the 
money, is your own. The statistician, 
the service, the broker, the columnist 
can all be helpful in many »vays, but 
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they have no infallible methods of 
rediction. 

The crucial weakness of the blame- 
caster is that he never examines his 
own errors in order to improve his 
trading procedure, but retains his 
weaknesses intact, and projects the 
blame for error upon others. Thus he 
forsakes the value of the self-correc- 


tive nature of all scientific activity. In 
our really useful procedures, we learn 
by continual practice and experience. 
Blame-casting is not such a procedure. 

Certain types of temperament are 
deceptive in relation to market trends. 
The perennial optimist seems to be a 
good trader during bull markets, the 
skeptic during bear markets. This war 


market with its attendant inflation has 
coincided with the temperaments of 
many congenital optimists. It is still 
an open question whether their tem- 
peraments will aid or hinder them dur- 
ing the next major downswing. The 
ideal temperament for long-run suc- 
cess in trading is one which is not 
distorted in either direction. 
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We employ field investigators 
from coast to coast. 


Corporate executives are inter- 
viewed regularly. 

We secure important informa- 
tion of a type that never ap- 


Brings You 


in addition to THE OUTLOOK: 


1. Standard & Poor’s confidential 
Buy list of 140 common stocks. 


in 100 Years— Ahead! 


We have ahead of us in this country probably 
the most important period in 100 years...a 
“Good Times” era. 


This period will witness a great industrial 
boom that will sweep us on to a higher stand- 
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WHAT 
INVESTMENT 
POLICY NOW? 


Would you like to check your 
investment strategy with that 
of Babson’s? If so, clip this 
advertisement, send it to us 
with a list of 7 securities you 
own. We'll tell you whether 
our strategy is to Hold or 
Switch. No cost or obliga- 
tion. Write Dept. F.40, 


BABSON’S REPORTS 
Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. 
AW”? 








Beneficial 
Industrial Loan 


Corporation 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Dividends have been declared by 


the Board of Directors, as follows: 
CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 
$3.25 Dividend Series of 1946 
$.54166 per share 
(for period May 1, 1946 to June 30, 1946) 
COMMON STOCK 
$.30 per share 


Both dividends are payable June 
29, 1946 to stockholders of record 
at close of business June 15, 1946. 


Puivip KaPINAS 


June 3, 1946 Treasurer 











WICHITA RIVER OIL 


CORPORATION 
Dividends No. 1 and No.2 


The Board of Directors has declared 
a dividend of Twenty-five cents 
(25c) per share on the Common 
Stock of the Corporation, payable 
July 15, 1946, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on 
June 30, 1946; and a further divi- 
dend of Twenty-five cents (25c) per 
share has also been declared payable 
October 15, 1946, to stockholders of 
record September 30, 1946. 


Josern L. MartTIN 


May 29, 1946 Treasurer 








‘WINN & LOVETT GROCERY COMPANY 
Jacksonville, Florida 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of 20 cents per share on the common stock, 
payable June 10, 1946, to stockholders of record 


June 3, 1946. 
; E. W. KAVANAUGH, 
Secretary-Treasurer 
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STOCK ANALYSIS 


Rubber Industry On the 


Rebound 


\ 71TH virtually no reconversion 
pause, ever since the war’s end 
the rubber industry has been 

working full blast at its urgent task of 

satisfying a starved civilian market, 
of filling the enormous pent-up needs 
for automobile tires and tubes, and of 
rubber products generally, all of which 
have been acutely short. The average 
citizen, being also a motorist, is keenly 
aware of the former need, but demand 
for a multitude of rubber manufactures 
used by individuals and by industry is 
no less pressing, the job of meeting it 
no less important. Together, this spells 











By E. A. KRAUSS 


would constitute an all-time high and 
compare with 61.53 million units ix 
1941, the best pre-war showing. Only 
one thing stands between the industry 
and its 1946 production goal: the 
threat of shortages in component ma. 
terials, notably fabrics and tire cord, 
and possible strike disruption. 

There is no actual raw material 
problem. With large synthetic rubber 
production available at stable prices 
and with- steadily mounting imports 
of natural rubber, raw rubber con- 
sumption may run as high as 950,000 
tons this year, a record for war and 





Eight Major Rubber Companies 





Book Avge. Net Net 


Value 1936-39 1944 
Dayton Rubber* .... $15.42 $1.37 $1.95 
PRD ens wknicne 63.71 2.48 7.34 
Gen. Tire & Rubber. 31.78 2.51 3.53 
SS eee 62.81 1.32 7.64 
ON OE 38.77 2.58 5.90 
Lee Rubber ........ 57.37 3.61 5.28 
Seiberling Rubber... 16.21 0.95 1.25 
U. S. Rubber........ 43.52 2.01 6.04 





(*) Adjusted for 2/1 split in January, 1946. 
1945 earnings. 


Per Common Share——————_, 


Pric 

Net Div. Div. Recent Reraienp 

1945 1945 Yield Price Ratio** 
$0.75 $1.007 2.0% 25 33.3 
7.42 2.50 3.3 75 10.1 
2.20 1.00 18 57 26.0 
7.84 2.25 3.0 77 98 
5.87 2.00 3.0 71 12.1 
5.00 2.50 3.3 76 15.2 
1.33 0.50 2.3 22% 17.20 
4.44 2.00 2.6 76 17.1 


(+) Paid on old stock. 


(**) On basis of 





capacity output of the rubber industry 
for many months, with corresponding 
profit potentials. Given adequate and 
uninterrupted supplies of materials, 
new peacetime production and sales 
peaks are assured. 

Tire output is bounding ahead at a 
new high rate. March production rose 
sharply to a total of 5.31 million pas- 
senger car tires; if the rate is main- 
tained, full 1946 output would set a 
new high of over 63 million units. 
First quarter tire output totalled 14.60 
million units, considerably bettering 
the 1940 figure of 12.60 million units. 

Actual 1946 production goal of the 
industry is 66 million passenger car 
tires and close to 14 million truck and 
bus tires, compared. with last year’s 
output of 28.14 million and 16.34 mil- 
lion units respectively. Combined 1946 
production of some 80 million units 





E. A. Krauss, economist and market analyst, 
was formerly Managing Editor of the Maga- 
zine of Wall St. 





peace. Nor is there now any lack of 
tire building facilities. Industry capac- 
ity, greatly expanded during the war. 
is now estimated at 73 million passen- 
ger car tires, but a shortage of skilled 
workers may, for a while, constitute a 
bottleneck preventing its full exploita- 
tion. However, this situation is rapidly 
improving. 

In short, sales prospects are limited 
only by production, and it is a safe 
prediction that large profits are ahead 
for the rubber fabricators. Apart from 
the insatiable demand, there are im- 
portant bolstering factors that should 
lift earnings considerably. Most im- 
portant is elimination of excess profits 
taxes which proved a heavy wartime 
burden on the industry. Last year, for 
instance, Firestone’s total tax bill was 
$37.8 million, that of U. S. Rubber 
$19.33 million, of Goodyear $45.27 
million and of Goodrich $33.32 mil- 
lion. Since a large percentage repre- 
sented EPT, the significance of this 
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"148 STOCKS FOR 1948" 


SPEAR & STAFF 
BABSON PARK 


Massachusetts 


Announcement 


The title above refers to a Spear & Staff Special Report on 148 
stocks selected for net appreciation between now and 1948. It 
is the largest Special Report ever published by Spear & Staff. 
Quality paper, plastic bound, 52 pages, size 82 by 13 inches. 


The SPEAR Special Report titled above as “148 
Stocks for 1948” is the result of a study begun in 
June, 1945,— an analysis of 1258 stocks to de- 
termine which we believe will be the profit- 
leaders in postwar prosperity. 


Among these 148 stocks you will find: 


10 CHEMICAL AND PLASTIC STOCKS 
that have expansion possibilities. 


10 AVIATION STOCKS including 8 airlines 
that we select to secure new profitable routes, 1 
producer, and 1 company that could, we believe, 
be the airplane “Ford’’ of the future. 


22 GROWTH STOCKS selected as probable 
leaders in the profit-making growth industries. 


10 AUTO & AUTO ACCESSORY STOCKS 
including low-priced issues that we believe will 
show good percentage gains. 


14 BUILDING AND ALLIED INDUSTRY 
STOCKS to benefit from an estimated 5,000,000- 
house boom. 


10 SMART - MERCHANDISING STOCKS 
which have shown good signs of smart man- 
agement. 


6 RADIO & ELECTRONIC STOCKS that 
nan be winners in the sharp competition antici- 
pated. 


10 FOREIGN SITUATION & EXPORT 
STOCKS that will most likely benefit from an 
estimated $10,000,000,000 export market. 


6 GOVERNMENT - SPENDING - BENE- 
FICIARY STOCKS that may become protit- 


making situations in a large government spending 
program. 


14 NEW-PRODUCT AND NEW-MARKET 
STOCKS which show signs of being outstanding 
candidates for blue-chip honors. 


10 SPECIAL UNLISTED STOCKS that may 
have a sharp run up if they are listed. 


10 INVESTMENT INCOME STOCKS that 
have paid dividends for an average of 33 con- 
secutive years. 


16 MISCELLANEOUS LOW - PRICED 
SPECIAL-SITUATION STOCKS that may well 
show large percentage gains. 


The price for the Report on ‘148 Stocks for 
1948” is only $2. It is by far the largest Report 
ever published by Spear & Staff. 


Simply send the coupon below either with 
$2 or, if you prefer, we will bill you. You will 
—- immediately your copy of ‘'148 Stocks 
or ‘ 





SPEAR & STAFF — DEPT. D 
Babson Park 57, Mass. 


Please mail me a copy of your new Report called “148 
Stocks for 1948.” 


I enclose $2........ 
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The Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Co. 


A dividend for the second quarter of 1946 of seventy-five 
cents per share on $25 par common stock will be paid 
July 1, 1946, to stockholders of record at close of business 
June 7, 1946. Transfer books will not close. 


H, F. LOHMEYER, Secretary and Treasurer 








Griiteendteonal 


MINERALS & CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 


General Offices 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 


* 


Dividends were declared by the 
Board of Directors on May 23, 
1946, as follows: 


4% Cumulative Preferred Stock 

17th Consecutive Quarterly Divi- 

dend of One Dollar ($1.00) per 
share. 


$5.00 Par Value Common Stock 
Fifty Cents (50¢) per share. 

Both dividends are payable June 

28, 1946, to stockholders of rec- 


ord at the close of business June 
14, 1946. Checks will be mailed. 


Robert P. Resch 
Vice President and Treasurer 


* 


Mining and Manufacturing 
Phosphate @ Potash @ Fertilizer @ Chemicals 








UNION CARBIDE 
AND CARBON 
CORPORATION 
A cash dividend of Seventy-five cents 
(75¢) per share on the outstanding 
capital stock of this Corporation has 
been declared, payable July 1, 1946, 


to stockholders of record at the close 
of business June 7, 1946. 


MORSE G. DIAL, 
Secretary and Treasurer 











E. |. pu Pont DE NEMOURS 
& COMPANY 


Witmincton, DELAwareE: May 20, 1946 
The Board of Directors has declared this day a 
dividend of $1.12 a share on the outstanding 
Preferred Stock, payable July 25, 1946, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business on 
July 10, 1946; also $1.75 a share, as the second 
“interim”? dividend for 1946, on the outstand- 
ing Common Stock, payable "June 14, 1946, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
on May 27, 1946. 


W. F. RASKOB, Secrecary 
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C.L.T. FINANCIAL CORPORATION 


formerly 
t Trust Corporation 


Common Stock Dividend 


A quarterly dividend of 50 cents per share in 
cash has been declared on the Common Stock 
of C. I. T. FINANCIAL CORPORATION, 
payable July 1, 1946, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business June 10, 1946. The 
transfer books will not close. Checks will be 
mailed. 





Cc rcial Iny 


JOHN I. SNYDER, Treasurer. 
May 23, 1946. 























THE TEXAS COMPANY 


175th Consecutive Dividend 
q by The Texas Company nd paid 
predecessor. 


A dividend of 50¢ per share or two per 
cent (2%) on par value of the shares 
ot The Texas Company has been de- 
clared this day, payable on July 1, 
1946, to stockholders ot record as shown 
by the books of the company at the close 
of business on June 7, 1946. The 
stock transfer books will remain open. 


L. H. LINDEMAN 


Treasurer 














May 24, 1946 
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DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors of Canada Dry 
Ginger Ale, Incorporated, at a meeting 
thereof held on May 28, 1946 de- 
clared the regular quarterly dividend 
of $1.0625 per share on the $4.25 
Cumulative eferred Stock —y* - 
dividend of $0.25 per share on 
Common Stock; both : emai Sats. 1, 
1946 to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on June 14, 1946. 
Transfer books will not be closed 
Checks will be mailed. 
Wma, J. WILLIAMs, 
V. Pres. & Secretary 

















Your dividend notice in 
ForBES directs nationwide 
attention of influential in- 
vestors in finance and in- 
dustry to your company. 





year’s tax savings is quite apparent, 

Also, civilian business carries better 
profit margins than military sales, 
This is evidenced in 1945 company 
reports, generally revealing a greater 
improvement in operating income than 
in sales, reflecting a larger proportion 
of more profitable civilian volume, 
Additionally, 1946 will witness a re. 
duction or elimination of special 
charges and large contingency re. 
serves which narrowed the rate of 
gain in last year’s taxable income. 

Like others, the industry has felt 
the pressure of wage demands and 
only recently granted a 184%4¢ hourly 
increase, which will narrow margins 
unless compensated by price relief. 
But greater productivity, already in 
evidence, and expanding volume 
should provide important offsets. 
Also, a firm price structure is assured, 
at least until the bulk of pressing de- 
mand is satisfied. 


PRODUCTION DIVERSIFIED 


Undoubtedly, keen competition must 
again be reckoned with once deferred 
demand is met and volume begins to 
decline, raising the problem of over- 
capacity. But this is a longer range 
prospect, offset in part by the growing 
importance of the mechanical rubber 
goods business, in which virtually all 
companies are increasingly active; by 
further diversification plans designed 
to stabilize operations, sales and 
profits; and by the promise of greater 
stability due to the development of 
synthetic rubber, which will minimize 
the danger of heavy inventory losses 
as periodically suffered before the war 
in the wake of sharply fluctuating raw 
rubber prices. Ultimately, it is hoped, 
these factors will introduce greater 
earnings stability even under average 
operating conditions. 

But there is nothing in sight, mean- 
while, to darken the nearer term out- 
look for exceptional profits, accom- 
panied by large dividend disburse- 
ments. Rubber company shares have 
responded to this with traditional vol- 
atility but hardly with the enthusiasm 
one might expect on the basis of 1946 
earnings potentials. On the tax factor 
alone, this year’s earnings might easily 
come to at least double last year’s; yet 
most rubber equities sell at conserva- 
tive ratios of price to 1946 earnings 
expectancies. For this reason, virtu- 
ally all leading rubber company shares 
offer attractive speculative possibilities 
over the nearer term. 
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B. C. FORBES, depicted 
on the cover, is _ well 
known for his many irons 
in the fire. This is the 
first time, he’s taken out 
chestnuts! 


"499 Scottish Stories 


for the Price of 500” 


“IIT IS a ‘joke’ book in at least 
one sense," warns B. C. 


FORBES in his introduction. 


"Don't take this book serious- 
ly; | haven't. 


"And don't waste time—and 
a postage stamp — to write 
pointing out its countless faults, 
its inclusion of chestnuts dating 
almost to Adam, its unabashed 
honoring of others by inclusion 
of the product of their funny- 
bones without pillorying their 
names. 


"When soliciting their favor- 
ite anecdotes from fellow-Scots, 
I very generously volunteered to 
give them credit in lieu of pay, 
since the former costs nothing, 
and to apprise them of the first 


“Caveat emptor!” 


7 


date they could buy the book. 


They'll ‘Kilt’? You! 


SATURDAY REVIEW OF LITERATURE 


m 49 SCOTTISH STORIES" is a book of rioting fun, calculated to serve the needs of public speakers, toastmasters 

or just plain folks who like humor with a Scottish burr. You'll find ‘some never-before-told anecdotes about 
8. C. Forbes’ early life in Scotland as well as many old favorites. The introduction is alone worth the price of admission. 
Once you've read it you'll acquire a burr that'll make telling the other stories a delight. 


The price is $2.02 — as odd as the book. The 2c is to cover royalties for the author's two associates who did al? 
the work. Sorry—no charge orders accepted—that would be out of character for a Scottish book! Mail coupon below— 


with remittance. 


Don’t. Try This Or 
You'll Die Laughing 

"Being a Scotsman, | started 
out to count ‘499 Scottish 
Stories’ to make sure | was get- 
ting full measure—but | laughed 
a beastly as | proceeded that 
| lost count!" 

— BE. D. Lambright, Tampa, Florida 


B. C. FORBES & SONS PUBLISHING CO., INC. 6-15 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


Enclosed is $.........00 Please send me .......... copies 


Quantity 
of B. C. FORBES’ "499 SCOTTISH STORIES" at bulk prices 
listed in ad. Single copy price $2.02. 


RE Sheth eed Re Ne rede led iwi ed ewe de ddsenindr scenes ener 


NN i 5 i a ie Crs a ro ee NN acco ara c wa boiviers 
(On New York City orders add 1% fer Sales Tax) 
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FURTHER NEW HIGHS 
—FOR WHICH STOCKS ? 


The current market shows plain signs 
of further upsurges in selected industries, 
while at the same time spotlighting 
stocks that actually should be sold now. 

Therefore, investors will be wise to 
apprise themselves of the names of those 
stocks which should be sold now, but 
more particularly of those stocks which 
should be bought, either “at the mar- 
ket” or at specific price levels. 

Of immediate importance in this selec- 
tive market are the carefully supervised 
Gartley 


Low and moderate-priced issues 
Outstanding growth situations 
Low-priced speculations 


—selected in the light of our RVR _ studies. 

Obviously, with 100% margin requirements in 
effect, the time has come for YOU, TOO, to 
have the advantage of the Gartley Relative 
Velocity Ratings on the stocks you own. No 
jonger can you afford to GUESS what the 
Capital Appreciative Potentials of your stocks 
are. With you can KNOW; you - 
easily make each dollar you invest in stocks do 
the work of two or three dollars—and WITHOUT 
MARGIN. 

These and other undervalued stocks will be 
made available to you during the period of the 
SPECIAL TRIAL ACQUAINTANCE OFFER. 
Current issue plus the next five issues which will 
cover what may well prove the most decisive 
financial phase investors may experience for a 
ee eae ae $3 0 


Or Accept This Special Combination Offer: 


Current edition of RVR, the most complete 
analysis of the relative movements of stocks. 
(Regular price $5 per issue.) Now in combi- 
nation with 6 weeks’ Gartley Forecast... $7 oO 


H. M. GARTLEY, Inc. 
68 William St. N.Y.C. 
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WHAT POLICY NOW? 


At critical junctures when other 
methods and indices fail or con- 
fuse, investors and traders have 
learned to turn to our Cycle 
Factors for specific help, and 
though not infallible, their fore- 
casting value has often been 
found of great help in assisting 
in investment policy. 


hie 


New readers only may obtain 
our latest hedge-free analysis of 
the current market, plus Bul- 
letins of June 14, 18, 21 and 
25th, together with our Cycle 
Forecast for June. 


— 


All for only 


aieiadmeiaiadaaee $20 
All of the above, with Stock Trend Bul- 
letins for six months, plus 
1946 Cycle Forecast for 
corresponding six months. . $55 oO 
All of eo ae - oe Bulletins for one 
year, plus complete 1946 
Cycle Forecast $100 0 


TT aceimeenedeiaieeenaanmmaninccaiil 


STOCK TREND SERVICE 
Div. F-615 Springfield 3, Massachusetts 
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Why Uptrend Should Continue 
By HARRY D. COMER 


DOW-JONES AVERAGES 


INDUSTRIALS 


RAILROADS 


Novemher December : January February 
Earty this month British industrial 
stock average forged steadily ahead to 
new all-time high, reaching 12% above 
their 1929 peak. American industrials 
now stand about 17% below their 
1929 high, based on new Barron’s 
Total Value Stock Index which has 
been constructed for use in lieu of 
Dow-Jones industrial average in mak- 
ing such long-term comparisons. 

We should follow Britain’s lead to 
new all-time highs within year or so. 

“Breadth of the market” recently 
scored new record for history of Stock 
Exchange, total of 1,077 different 
issues being traded one day last month. 
This broadening of trading reflects 
expanding public interest as well as 
increased listings on “big board.” 

Confident action of stocks during 
labor crises should reassure timid in- 
vestors. Obviously, majority of stock- 
holders believe that U.S.A. stands on 
threshold of great prosperity which 
cannot be long delayed. We have all 
ingredients of business boom, which 
may be sustained for years by activity 
in construction industry. 

Breakdown of New Deal's labor 
policy marks turn toward right in 
politics. 

Such decisive turn points to prob- 
able continued improvement over 
period of years, during which some 
longstanding injustices to property- 
owners, including investors, will be 
corrected. (Double-taxation may be 
one example.) 





March April May June 

On shorter-term basis, Summer sea- 
sonal factor now favors uptrend in 
stock market. During past 20 years, 
some rise has developed during months 
June-September in all but one (1930). 
Typical gain in period has been over 
10% in D-J industrials, with high 
usually in August or September. 
Merely “normal” performance now 
would lift average across 230 by Sep- 
tember 30. 

Besides this bullish seasonal pattern, 
stock market will be helped by expan- 
sion of industrial production and by 
further decline in value of dollar. 
Prices of many individual stocks al- 
ways far outdistance swings in aver- 
ages. If D-J industrials rise about 10% 
this Summer, as expected, numerous 
issues will advance 20% or 30%, and 
some as much as 40%. Biggest per- 
centage gains, as a rule, occur in 
lower-priced stocks. 

For participation in Summer rise, 
such stocks as following offer appeal: 
American Water Works & Electric, 
Colorado Fuel & Iron, Oliver Corp., 
Republic Steel, Stewart-Warner. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 





UNITED CARBON COMPANY 
Dividend Notice 
A dividend of 75 cents per share has been 
declared on the Common Stock of said Company, 
payable July 1, 1946, to stockholders of record 
at 3 o’clock P. M. on June 14, 1946. 
Cc. H. McHENRY, Secretary. 
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INVESTMENT POINTERS 


Sugar Stocks Recommended 
By JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


N recent years, I recommended 

several sugar stocks: South Porto 
Rico Sugar, Cuban Atlantic Sugar, and 
Fajardo. The first two did well; 
Fajardo has been a laggard. Most of 
the sugar stocks have done very little 
in the market for quite some time. 
They might soon resume their advance. 

Sugar is an essential world com- 
modity, subject to the usual agricul- 
tural hazards of weather and govern- 
mental controls over quotas and prices. 
The world is in the midst of the worst 
supply situation of the entire war- 
created emergency. Production is not 
expected to balance demand until 
1948, and then only if Java, the Philip- 
pines and Europe approach a return to 
normal—and this is doubtful. 

Barring abnormal weather hazards, 
the factors now affecting the outlook 
for domestic and Caribbean companies 
indicate favorable operating results 
for the next two or three years. 

Until the supply situation is cor- 
rected, sugar prices should continue 
firm to higher. 

AMERICAN CRYSTAL Sucar is a lead- 
ing domestic producer of beet sugar. 
Capitalization: about $6,000,000 pre- 
ferred stock and 364,000 shares of 
common. Net working capital on 
March 31st, $12,800,000 (compared 
with $4,480,000 in 1933). Earnings on 
the common for the last fiscal year 
were $1.37 per share. Sales totaled 
$14,600,000, but a considerable in- 
crease is anticipated for the current 
year. A substantial improvement in 
earnings is likely, which would war- 
rant an advance in the common from 
its present price of $28. 

CENTRAL AGUIRRE has always been 
highly regarded in the industry. Capi- 
tal, 742,000 shares. Properties are in 
Puerto Rico. Earnings for the fiscal 
year ended last July were $1.38 per 
share; an increase is expected this 
year. Dividend, $1.50; price, $26. Net 
working capital about $8,000,000. 

Cupan ATLANTIC SuGaR (listed on 
the Curb) is the largest producer of 
raw sugar in Cuba. It represents a re- 
organization of the old Cuba Cane 
Sugar Company, familiar to investors 


during the first World War. There are 
JUNE 15, 1946 


729,000 shares. Working capital last 
September, $5,780,000. Earnings were 
$3.14 a share, with considerably more 
expected this year. Dividend last year, 
$1.50. Now around $34. 

FaJARDO SucarR for a long time was 
one of the best sugar stocks, and for 
years earnings and dividends were ex- 
cellent. Recently, the dividend was re- 
duced from $2 to $1. Capital, 324,000 
shares; net working capital at the 
close of the last fiscal year, July 31, 
1945, was $7,200,000. Present quota- 
tion of $28 looks low considering $22 
per share in net working capital, also 
property account, after depreciation, 
of $5,700,000. 

SoutH Porto Rico Sucar has 50,- 
000 shares of $8 preferred and 746,000 
shares of common. Two-fifths of the 
production comes from Puerto Rico, 
three-fifths from Santo Domingo (a 
British possession). On Sept. 30th last, 
current assets amounted to $19,200,- 
000 (of which $17,600,000 was cash 
items), and current liabilities, $2,500,- 
000. Last year’s earnings were $4.06 
per share; this might be doubled dur- 
ing the current year. The company is 
a liberal dividend-payer: last year, 
$4.50. I first recommended this stock 
in the low 20s, but it still appears one 
of the best in the sugar field. If earn- 
ings for the current year come up to 
expectations, the stock could advance 
considerably from _ present levels 
around $54. 

There are additional sugar cea 
such as American Sugar Refining and 
Cuban-American Sugar, which should 
likewise reflect further improvement 


‘in the sugar siiuation. 


Admittedly, sugar stocks are very 
speculative; but for investors who can 
closely follow their commitments, these 
stocks have promise of further worth- 
while advance. There is at present a 
Puerto Rican tax on dividends on 
sugar stocks. Government land expro- 
priation proceedings in Puerto Rico 
contain elements of uncertainty, but I 
think the prices of the stocks have al- 
lowed for this. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 











RAIL 
ISSUES 


For Current Purchase 


8 AN important advance coming in 
T satecad securities? Last year this 
group was exceptionally profitable. 
This year, rising wages and strikes have 
caused Rails to lag behind Industrials. 
Yet many authorities on railroad issues 
expect the group to advance to sub 
stantially higher prices before the 
end of 1946. 


For Income and Profit 


In a Special Report, UNITED Service 
weighs the bullish and bearish factors, 
and makes a definite forecast on rail- 
road securities, recommending 
Common Stocks — one a 
medium-priced speculation; one 
operating in growing territory, yielding 
6%; and an investment issue yielding 
about 5% 
Sates for Generous In- 
come — an undervalued railroad 
security of strong reorganized road, 
currently yielding 7%. 
3 Liberal Yielding Bonds — 
attractive for investors seeking 
above average income without undue 
risk. Yields range from 5.5% to 6.5%. 


Also, with this Rail Report— 


46-Year Chart of Stocks, 
Bouda, Business 


New UNITED feature — a 46-year 
chart in 4 colors of Stocks, Bonds, Bus- 
iness Activity, and Commodity Prices 
— 1900 to date. 

Use it to compare today’s price 
action with that of other postwar 
periods and earlier bull markets. 


Yours With Month’s TRIAL 

SPECIAL RAIL REPORT, 46- 
Year Chart, and the weekly 
UNITED Bulletin Service for one 
month to new readers for only $1. 


Send $1 for Report FM-34 NOW! 
UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. ~ r Boston 16, Mass. 








Just 64-page 
off the 8V2 x 11” 
press Folio 


SECURITY CHARTS 


with 78-week coverage of Earnings— 
Dividends—Weekly Price Ranges 


This new edition of 
SECURITY CHARTS 
contains individual 
charts of 233 active 
listed stocks. These 
are the nationally 
used graphs that 
bring essential data 
into sharp focus for 
comparison and 
study. 


SEND $3 NOW FOR FOLIO FM-615 


SECURITIES RESEARCH CORPORATION 
141 Milk Street, Boston 9, Mass. 
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You Own 
One Share 
ora 
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THIS IS THE ROAD TO 


STOCK MARKET 


SUCCESS 


Wewu EDITION—REVISED 
UP TO THE MOMENT OF 
GOING TO PRESS .... 


Traders who appreciate the importance 
of fully understanding TODAY’S MAR- 
KET will find this book of great value. 
Written in simple language, it explains 
the BASIC elements for profitable trad- 
ing and lays down easily understood, 
workable rules. 


SENT ON 15 DAYS FREE APPROVAL 

















| SEAMANS-BLAKE, INC. F-9 | 
{ 837 W. Washington Bivd., Chicago 7, Ill. ! 
: Gentiemen: | am enclosing $3.00 for “THIS IS THE ! 
| ROAD TO STOCK MARKET SUCCESS.” I reserve the | 
i privilege of returning book for refund within 15 days. 
DUD: cae webwhunebhh6ssses5sbis0000000000 ! 
: PNG aehnensdedbesns0enése0ens0ss00008 
J City. -seccccceccevecesecece Stale. oc ccccccee i 
Rie eer eaarananananenananananesanasanasenasenas Jj 

Send for 

"Scientific Stock Forecasting" 
This booklet, together with recent 


copies of our Weekly Stock Service, 
FREE. Ask for G-4 


W. D. GANN & SON, Inc. 


82 WALL STREET NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 














Allegheny re Stoel Corporation 
it 


enna. 
At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corpora- 
tion, held on June 3, 1946, a 
dividend of forty cents (40¢) per 
AL share was declared on the Common 
stock of the Corporation, payable 
June 29, 1946, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business, 
June 13, 1946. 
E. J. HANLEY, Sec’y & Treas. 








“FORBES” EPIGRAMS 


This inspiring collection of B. C. 
FORBES’ epigrams is so thorough- 
ly compiled and indexed that you 
can find at a glance one or more 
epigrams on practically every form 
of human aspiration, impulse, emo- 
tion, motive and action. 


Order a copy today. Send only $2 to: 


B. C. Forbes & Sons Publishing Go. 
120 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 











INVESTORS LEAGUE 


Non-Profit 


B. C. Forses, PRESIDENT 


Membership 


Non-Partisan 


B. A. Javits, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Counsey 


Investors Reveal Growing Interest In League 


ALFRED TRAEGER writes: 

To the Representatives and Senators 
from New Jersey, and to members of 
the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, as well as Senate Finance Commit- 
tee, my wife and I have sent a letter 
urging them to make their “influence 
felt against unjustified ‘double taxa- 
tion’ and to enact proper legislation to 
do away with the penalty now suffered 
by thrifty investors.” 

Furthermore, with every proxy 
which we return to corporations, we 
enclose the following letter: “Are you 
enlisting the support of your stock- 
holders to protect their interests and 
yours against the unfair demands of 
labor and politicians? Have you 
familiarized yourself with the Investors 
League? Write for their literature, 
from which you will learn about its 
magnificent work. We further suggest 
that you enclose such literature with 
dividend checks and proxies.” 


CHARLES DANIELS: 

Enclosed find check for ten League 
members. These ten should get at least 
five each if you write them. 


C. W. AusMAN: 

My dues enclosed. We admire your 
work. You should, however, get tough. 
Why are stockholders asleep? Let’s 
get into these strikes. A stockholder 
is a partner—why isn’t he consulted 
in wage disputes? 


G. A. PHILBRICK: 

You have to hand it to labor bosses 
for being smart. It seems to me that in- 
dustry should have some say. Why are 
not stockholders mentioned in all these 
so-called “Fact-Finding Committees”? 
Just how far can you get stockholders 
organized to combat this piratical and 
suicidal attack on industry? 


F. E. LAWRENCE: 

Everybody is getting a raise in 
wages or the equivalent except those 
who supply the capital. Why in thun- 
der can’t stockholders get together just 
as every other group has done? If our 
country must be controlled and run 
by pressure groups, then it’s about 
time stockholders were putting on their 
pressure. 


Women’s Stake 


in Industry 


Mrs. Jessie R. MUNI, investment 
counsellor, writes in the League's 
Monthly Bulletin: 

Women hold a big percentage of the 
shares of stock in leading corporations, 
They make up 43% of American Tele. 
phone & Telegraph’s 684,000 stock. 
holders; 45% of General Electric’s; 
over 50% of General Motors’; almost 
half of Consolidated Edison’s. And so 
on. ' 

This places a responsibility upon 
women to give thought and study to 
the ever-changing picture in national 
and international economics, and to 
the changes in industries which may 
affect the value of an investment. 

Apropos of women’s heavy stake in 
the industries of the country, it is well 
to remind ourselves that the work of 
the Investors League plays a large part 
in protecting women’s interests. With- 
out an organization of this type, we 
could well be the “forgotten women.” 
Let us keep this in mind and do our 
share in making the League and its 
work known far and wide. Every in- 
vestor should be a member. 








Investors League 
175 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 10, N. Y. 


eS ie ee 

$ 5. Annual Member.... ie 
$ 10. Active Member.......... oO 
$ 25. Cooperating Member... (J 


$100. Sustaining Member.........1. 


Up to $1,000—Contributing Member’ 
or le per share and 25c per bond 
per annum 


(Memberships expire annually) 


Ee ere 
ee eas. ..... 

F. 6-15 
Please send me............. copies of 


League literature for distribution. 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Forses presents in each issue how 
leading investment concerns read the 
outlook for the stock market in general 
and for specific issues. 


SHEARSON, HamMi.t & Co.: A relaxation 
of the restrictive pricing policies, superim- 
posed on the vast reservoir of demand, 
should give us a relatively unhampered 
period of production, and such a develop- 
ment should particularly be reflected among 
the heavy industries, such as electrical, rail- 
road, office, farm and factory equipment and 
machinery; steels, coppers, aluminum; the 
auto industry, the household equipment and 
accessory producers, and building materials. 


Paine, WessEeR, JAcKSON & Curtis: Not- 
withstanding long-term bullish views sup- 
portable by such arguments as “inflationary 
trends,” “prolonging the boom,” etc., traders 
may find the days ahead will witness lower 
markets, in a large measure due to the con- 
tinuing hodge-podge of labor and political 
disputes and alliances. 


Loser Brotuers & Co.: Since a period 
of some three months has intervened since 
the market’s previous bull market high in 
February, the current break-through on the 
upside is to be construed, in our opinion, 
as indicating considerably higher prices over 
the months ahead. 


JosepHTHAL & Co.: Until there is more 
evidence that the labor situation has reached 
some kind of stabilization, we expect the 
market to continue irregular with more in- 
terest in the “inflation-hedge” issues. 


Hirscu & Co.: Electric Boat, General Re- 
fractories, Harbison Walker, Martin Parry 
and Parmelee Transportation continue to 
show attractive chart formations. 


E. F. Hutton & Co.: Office equipment 
stocks present interesting possibilities. The 
common stocks of Addressograph Multi- 
graph, Burroughs, International Business 
Machines, Marchant Calculating, National 
Cash Register, Remington Rand, Royal 
Typewriter, Smith & Corona, Underwood, 
are considered suitable for purchase at cur- 
rent price levels in view of their earning 
potentials. International Business Machines 
is considered especially attractive for large 
funds where good quality and growth pros- 
pects. are paramount considerations. 


Unitep Bustness Service: With the major 
trend still up, continue to buy selected 
stocks that are reasonably priced in rela- 
tion to earnings prospects. 


Poor’s INVESTMENT ADVISORY SERVICE: 
We remain bullish and recommend main- 
tenance of largely invested positions in 
selected stocks. 


Fitch Investors Service: We feel that 
acceptance of profits on overboosted specu- 
lative issues is a very good idea. As for new 
commitments, there need be no hurry, unless 
all the facts show that the particular stocks 
are reasonably priced and have good long- 























THIS IS UNDER NO CIRCUMSTANCES TO BE CONSTRUED AS AN OFFERING OF THESE SECURITIES 
FOR SALE, OR AS AN OFFER TO BUY, OR AS A SOLICITATION OF AN OFFER TO BUY, ANY OF 
SUCH SECURITIES. THE OFFERING IS MADE ONLY BY MEANS OF THE PROSPECTUS. 


NEW ISSUE 


156,300 SHARES 
THE Ouo1o PuBLic SERVICE COMPANY 
3.90% CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 


PAR VALUE $100 PER SHARE 


PRICE $102.625 PER SHARE 


PLUS ACCRUED DIVIDENDS FROM APRIL 1, 1946. 


COPIES OF THE PROSPECTUS MAY BE OBTAINED FROM ONLY SUCH OF THE UNDER- 
SIGNED AS MAY LEGALLY OFFER THESE SECURITIES IN COMPLIANCE WITH 
THE SECURITIES LAWS OF THE RESPECTIVE STATES. 


MELLON SECURITIES CORPORATION 
BLYTH & Co., INC. 
SALOMON Bros. & HUTZLER 


BEAR, STEARNS & Co. 
L. F. ROTHSCHILD & Co. 
W. E. Hutton & Co. 
SCHOELLKOPF, HUTTON & POMEROY, INC. 
Brain & Co., INC. 
DREXEL & Co. 


PHELPS, FENN & Co. 
MAY 29, 1946 


McDONALD & COMPANY 


Dick & MERLE-SMITH 
HAWLEY, SHEPARD & Co. 
WERTHEIM & Co. 




















Tange prospects. 
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Here's POWER ror Inpustry 


2,447,200 HORSEPOWER IN AN 
INTEGRATED ELECTRIC POWER SYSTEM 


N the territory served by the A.G.E. System, the indus- 

trialist seeking favorable location will find abundant 
natural resources which include the world's greatest coal 
fields. Producing power from these fields and solidly inter- 
connected by a network of transmission lines are the eight 
principal power plants in the company's central system. 
These and supplementary steam and water power plants 
provide 2,447,200 horsepower capacity — a tremendous 
pool of dependable low cost power. 


AMERICAN GAS AND ELECTRIC SERVICE CORPORATION 


PRINCIPAL AFFILIATES 


Atlantic City Electric Company 

Appalachian Electric Power Company The Ohio Power Company 

Indiana & Michigan Electric Company Wheeling Electric Company 
Kentucky and West Virginia Power Company, Inc. 


Kingsport Utilities, Inc. 





























THOUGHTS 





... on the Business of Life 


I am only one, but still I am one; 

I cannot do everything, but still I can 

do something; and because I cannot 

do everything I will not refuse to do 
the something that I can do. 

—Epwarp Everett HALE. 


When we know how to read our 
own hearts, we acquire wisdom of the 
hearts of others. —Denis Diperot. 


We can believe almost anything if it 
be necessary to protect our pride. 
—Dr. Douctas A. THom. 


It is far more easy to acquire a for- 
tune like a knave than to expend it 
like a gentleman. —COLTON. 


He that hath a trade hath an estate; 
and he that hath a calling hath a place 
of profit and honor. A ploughman on 
his legs is higher than a gentleman 
on his knees. —FRANKLIN. 


Win hearts, and you have all men’s 
hands and purses. —BURLEIGH. 


The measure of a master is his stic- 
cess in bringing all men round to his 
opinion twenty years later —EMERSON. 


The purpose of God is to provide 
strength for the struggle in the world 
today. Human brotherhood and endur- 
ing peace demand a trust in God. It is 
impossible to please God unless one 
actively believes that He is. One must 
believe that He is the creator of the 
universe and the father of our souls. 
One must also believe that the faithful 
are rewarded—with an inner peace 
and grace and not necessarily a mate- 
rial reward. 

—BENJAMIN F. Farser, D.D. 


Wisdom teaches us that it is possible 
to live the higher life here and now. 
—FEeLix ADLER. 


That pleasure which is at once the 
most pure, the most elevating and the 
most intense, is derived, I maintain, 
from the contemplation of the beauti- 
ful. —Epcar ALLAN PoE. 
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Our darkest hours of despair al- 
ways teach us when we look life 
straight in the face that we are quite 
helpless without the help of God. 

—James H. Rosinson, D.D. 


Worry is interest paid on trouble 
before it becomes due.—Dean INGE. 


Life has taught me to think, but 
thinking has not taught me how to 


live. —HERZEN. 
Statistics are no substitute for 
judgment. —Henry Cray. 


Absence of occupation is not rest, 
A mind quite vacant is a mind dis- 
tressed. —CowPer. 


The end must justify the means. 
—Prior. 


Man is to be trained chiefly by 
studying and by knowing man. 
—GLADSTONE. 


The charities of life are scattered 
everywhere, enameling the vales of 
human beings as the flowers paint the 
meadows. They are not the fruit of 
study, nor the privilege of refinement, 
but a natural instinct. 

—GEORGE BANCROFT. 


Science belongs to no one country. 
—Louis Pasteur. 


It is an article of faith in my creed 
to pick the man who does not take 
himself seriously, but does take his 
work seriously. 

—MIcHAeEL C. CAHILL. 





A TEXT 


The Lord is well pleased for 
his righteousness’ sake; He 
will magnify the law, and 
make it honorable. 

—IsataH 42:21. 


Sent in by C. W. Lewis, Forest- 
ville, Conn. What's your favorite 
text? A Forbes book is presented 
to senders of texts used. 











In some small field each child 
should attain, within the limited range 
of its experience and observation, the 
power to draw a justly limited infer. 
ence from observed facts. 

—CHARLES W. ELtior. 


A happy family is but an earlier 
heaven. —Bowrine, 


It is only the fear of God that can 


- deliver us from the fear of man. 


—WITHERSPOON, 


Mind is the partial side of man; the 
heart is everything. —RrvaroL. 


He that lives on hopes will die fast- 
ing. —FRANKLIN, 


Good humor is one of the best arti- 
cles of dress one can wear in society. 
—THACKERAY. 


Books worth reading once are worth 
reading twice; and what is most im- 
portant of all, the masterpieces of liter- 
ature are worth reading a thousand 
times. —Joun Mor -ey. 


The chief end of education is a cor- 
rect estimate of values, and a corre- 
sponding choice. 

—CuHARLEs W. EMERSON. 


Words without actions are the assas- 
sins of idealism. —HERBERT HOOVER. 


Knowledge is the eye of desire and 
can become the pilot of the soul. 
—Wiit Durant. 


Prosperity is only an instrument to 
be used, not a deity to be worshipped. 
—Catvin Coo.ince. 


Aim at the sun, and you may not 
reach it; but your arrow will fly far 
higher than if aimed at an object on 
a level with yourself. —J. Hawes. 


It’s so much easier to do good than 
to be good. —B. C. Fores. 


The envious praise only that which 
they can surpass; that which surpasses 
them they censure. —COoLTon. 


Men heap together the mistakes of 
their lives, and create a monster they 
call Destiny—JoHn OLiver Hosses. 


In response to many requests from readers, 
639 “Thoughts” which have appeared here 
have been published in book form. Price $2. 
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““Sure, \’ve made 


41,000,000 telephones 


.. but what else do I make?” 


“I do make good telephones and I’m proud 
of every one of them. 

“But your Bell Telephone would be com- 
pletely silent without the other things I produce 
to go with it. 

“Wire for instance... miles and miles and 
miles of it. Acres of reels of cable. . . thousands 
of intricate switchboards ... delicate electronic 
apparatus to improve your long distance calls. 
And that’s only the beginning... 

“That's just my manufacturing function for the 
Bell System. (I’ve been at it since 1882.) I’m par- 
chaser for the Bell telephone companies, too. I 
distribute equipment to them throughout the 
nation. I even nstall central office equipment. 

“T’ve helped to make our nation’s telephone 
service the best in the world and the most 
economical. 

“My name? Remember it::: 


“It’s Western Electric!” 


MANUFACTURER... PURCHASER... DISTRIBUTOR... INSTALLER... FOR THE BELL a SYSTEM 


of telephone of telephone central 
apparatus and office equipment. 
supplies. 


of 43,000 varieties of of supplies of all 
telephone apparatus. kinds for telephone 
componies. 
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